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(London Time's Telescope for Sept. 1822.) 


Septentber. 


EPTEMBER, like the following 

month, boasts many fine days, at 
least till the commencement of the au- 
tumnal equinox on the 22d, when a 
change in the weather generally takes 
place. ‘The mornings and evenings are 
cool, but possess a delightful freshness, 
while the middle of the day is pleasant- 
ly warm andopen. The sportsman is 
an early riser, and does not fail to en- 
joy the ‘ incense-breathing morn,’ in all 
her native freshness. There are but 
few, we fear, who ‘the melodies of 
morn can tell ;’ to such we would ex- 
claim, in the language of Ramsay in 
the Faithful Shepherdess :— 


See the day begins to break, 

And the light shoots like a streak 
Of subtle fire ; the wind blows cold 
While the morning doth unfeld ; 
Now the birds begin to rouze, 

And the squirrel from the boughs 
Leaps, to get him nuts and fruit ; 
The early lark, that erst was mute, 
Carols to the rising day 

Many a note and many a lay. 


A morning’s walk at this season is 
replete with gratification to the admirer 
of Nature’s beauties. What a magnif- 
icent phenomenon is every day exhib- 
ited in the rising of the Sun! yet how 
common is the observation, that indo- 
lence and the love of sleep prevent a 
great part of mankind from contempla- 
ting this beauteous wonder of the crea- 
tion ! What numbers are there, in high 
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life especially, who prefer a few more 
hours of sleep to all the pleasures of a 
morning walk. : * 
This circumstance has been ridiculed 
with great propriety by Addison, in the 
Spectator. ‘ ‘The unaccountable dis- 
position in mankind to continue awake 
in the night, and sleep in the sunshine, 
has made me inquire, whether the same 
change has happened to any other ani- 
mals? For this reason, I desired a 
friend of mine in the country to let me 
know whether the lark rises as early as 
it did formerly, and whether the cock 
begins to crow at his usual hour? M 
friend has answered me, That his Re 
try are as regular as ever, and that all 
the birds and the beasts of his neigh- 
bourhood keep the same hours that 
they have observed in the memory of 
man ; and the same which, in all pro- 
bability, they have kept for these five 
thousand years.’ The same excellent 
author continues, in a more serious 
strain, ‘Who would not wonder at this 
perverted relish of those who are reck- 
oned the most polite part of mankind, 
that prefer coal and candles to the Sun, 
and exchange so many cheerful morn- 
ing hours for the pleasutes of midnight 
revels and debauches? Ifa man were 


‘only to consult his health, he would 


choose to live his whole time, if possi- 
ble, in daylight, and to retire out of the 
world into silence and sleep, while the 
raw damps and unwholesome vapours 
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fly abroad, without a sun to disperse, 
moderate, or control them. For my 
own part, I value an hour in the 
morning, as much as common libertines 
do an hour at midnight. When I find 
myself awakened into being, and per- 
ceive my life renewed within me, and 
at the same time see the whole face of 
nature recovered out of the dark un- 
comfortable state in which it lay for 
several hours, my heart overflows with 
such secret sentiments of joy and grat- 
itude, as are a kind of implicit praise 
to the great Author of Nature. The 
mind, in these early seasons of the day, 
is so refreshed in all its faculties, and 
borne up with such new supplies of an- 
imal spirits, that she finds herself in a 
state of youth, especially when she is 
entertained with the breath of flowers, 
the melody of birds, the dews that hang 
upon the plants, and all those other 
sweets of Nature that are peculiar to 
the morning. But it is impossible for a 
man to have this relish of being, this 
exquisite taste of life, who does not 
come into the world before it is in all 
its noise and hurry ; who loses the 
rising of the Sun, the still hour of the 
day, and immediately upon his first 
getting up, plunges himself into the or- 
dinary cares or follies of the world.’ 


But it is not indolence and the love 
of sleep only that give rise to these ob- 
servations. Beauty ceases to charm, 
and magnificence to strike, when the 
object, however perfect it may be, is 
become familiar to a mind unaccustom- 
ed to reflect on the, order and harmony 
of the creation, and on those wonder- 
ful relations between all the objects of 
it which naturally lead the devout man 
to the contemplation of a First Cause, 
the Life, and Soul, and Energy of All. 
Hence we observe a kind of culpable 
inattention and indifference, even in 
those who are most habituated to rural 
scenes, and who, consequently, must 
enjoy the most frequent opportunities 
of admiring and contemplating the 
works of Nature. Satisfied, for in- 
stance, that the sun enlightens the 
world, "and dispenses the most essential 
benefits to mankind, they have no so- 
licitude to explore the cause of these 
wonderful effects. They view, every 
day, the most glorious object in Na- 


September. 


ture, without one emotion of grateful 
pleasure, without one idea or reflection. 
How different the feelings of the poet, 
as expressed in these charming lines :— 


Sweet is the breath of Morn, her rising sweet, 

With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the Sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 

His orient heams on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glist’ring with dew. Milton. 


It is certain that we nowhere meet 
with a more glorious or more pleasing 
show of Nature, than what appears in 
the heavens at the rising of. the Sun. 
The richest decorations, the most vari- 
egated and the most gorgeous scenery, 
that human fancy can imagine, must 
vanish into nothing when compared 
with a spectacle in which radiance and 
beauty are so pre-eminent. 

The oak begins to shed its acorns, 
and the beech nuts fall ; both of which 
are termed mast. A luxurious pastu- 
rage is afforded for such hogs as are 
kept on the borders of forests, for about 
six weeks, from the end of September. 

The method of treating hogs at this 
season of migration, and of reducing a 
large herd of these ungovernable brutes 
to perfect obedience and good govern- 
ment, is very curious. ‘The mode pur- 
sued in New Forest is thus detailed :— 

‘ The first step the swine-herd takes, 
is to investigate some close sheltered 
part of the forest where there is a con- 
veniency of water, and plenty of oak, 
or beech-mast, the former of which he 
prefers, when he can have it in abun- 
dance. He fixes next upon some slight 
circular fence of the dimensions he 
wants ; and, covering it roughly with 
boughs and sods, he fills it plentifully 
with straw or fern. 

‘Having made this preparation, he 
collects his colony among the farmers, 
with whom he generally agrees for a 
a shilling a head, and will get together 
a herd of 5 or 600 hogs. Having driv- 
en them to their destined habitation, he 
gives them a plentiful supper of acorns, 
or beech-mast, which he had already 
provided, sounding his horn during the 
repast. Hethen turns them into the 
litter, where, after a long journey, and 
a hearty meal, they sleep deliciously. 

‘ The next morning he lets them look 
a little around them ; shows them the 











pool, or stream, where they may occa- 
sionally drink ; leaves them to pick u 
the offals of the last night’s meal ; sat 
as evening draws on, gives them anoth- 
er plentiful repast under the neighbour- 
ing trees, which rain acorns upon them 
for an hour together, at the sound of his 
horn. He then sends them again to 
sleep. The following day he is, per- 
haps, at the pains of procuring them 
another meal, with music playing as 
usual. He then leaves them a little 
more to themselves,having an eye,how- 
ever, on their evening hours. But as 
their bellies are full, they seldom wan- 
der far from home, retiring commonly 
very orderly and early to bed. 

‘ After this, he throws his stv open, 
and leaves them to cater for themselves ; 
and from henceforward has little more 
trouble with them during the whole 
time of their migration. Now and then, 
in calm weather when mast falls spa- 
ringly, he calls them, perhaps, together 
by the music of his horn to a gratuitous 
meal ; but in general they need little 
attention, returning regularly home at 
night, tho’ they wander in the day two 
or three miles from their sty. There 
are experienced leaders in all herds, 
which have spent this roving life before, 
and instruct their juniors in the method 
of it. By this management the herd is 
carried home to their respective owners 


A Voice from St. Helena. 
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in such condition, that a little dry meal 
will soon fatten them.’ 

The autumnal equinox happens on 
the 22d of September, and,at this time, 
the daysand nights are equal all over the 
earth. Heavy storms of wind and rain 
are experienced as at the vernal equinox. 

In this month, Nature continues to 
pour out all her ‘ autumnal fruitery’ 
from her Amalthean horn, and to pre- 
sent ungrateful man with a store of the 
most delicious fruit ;—‘ plums, ‘round, 
and of blooming hue’—‘ golden apples’ 


—‘ glossy nuts’—and 
Wood-berries, 


That blush in scarlet ripeness through the dew. 
The vine her curling tendrils shoots, 

Hangs out her clusters, glowing, to the south, 
And searcely wishes for a warmer sky. 

The Persian vine-dressers do all in 
their power to make the vine run up 
the wall, and curl over on the other 
side, which they do by tying stones to 
the extremity of the tendril. May not 
this illustrate that beautiful passage 
used in Genesis xlix. 22? Joseph is 
a fruitful bough; even a fruitful 
bough by a well, whose branches run 
over the wall. The vine, particularly 
in Turkey and Greece, is frequently 
made to entwine on trellises, around a 
well, where in the heat of the day 
whole families collect themselves, and 


sit under the shade. 
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(English Magazines, July.) 


A VOICE FROM SAINT HELENA. 


BY BARRY E. O’MEARA, ESQ. LATE SURGEON TO THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 


PP HIs work, from which, our readers 

will recollect, some extracts were 
given in our last, is on the eve of pub- 
lication, but has not yet made its ap- 
pearance. We avail ourselves there- 
fore of the copy in our possession to lay 
before our readers a further selection 
from its contents. ‘The work purports 
to be a compilation of Napoleon’s pri- 
vate observations during the first three 
years of his captivity at St. Helena, 
taken down upon the spot each day, 
immediately after the narrator parted 
from his company. It is a simple, un- 
adorned narrative of the conversations 


of Napoleon, not spoiled or brought in- 
to suspicion by any attempt at > 
—it is the Boswellina of Bonaparte, 
unalloyed by the (certainly amusing) 
egotism of the northern biographer. 
To the work is prefixed a fac-simile of 
Napoleon’s manuscript of the following 
sentence, the original of which is in 


the author’s possession. . 


Je prie mes parens et amis de croire tout 
ce que le Docteur O’Meara leur dira rela- 
tivement a la position ou je me trouve et 
aux sentimens que je conserve. S'il voie 
ma bonne Louise je la prie de permettre 


qu'il lui baise les mains. 
Le 25 Juillet, 1818. Napo.ros. 
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This speaks clearly the high confi- 
dence which Napoleon placed in the 
person to whom it was given, and con- 
firms the strong internal evidence which 
every page presents of its authenticity. 
{In addition to this, there is the attesta- 
tion of Mr. Holmes, the agent of Napo- 
leon in this country, that he received 
the original manuscript from St. Hele- 
na long before the arrival of Mr. O’- 
Meara in England, a proof that the 
compilation was no afterthought. We 
thmk Mr. O’Meara has only acted 
justly towards himself, and respectfully 
towards the public, in producing those 
vouchers for the credit which he de- 
mands from them : but the trouble was 
scarcely necessary ; there are so many 
anecdotes which none but Napoleon 
could tell—so many phrases, which 
none but Napoleon could use—such in- 
tensity of diction, and varieties of sin- 
gular and interesting disclosure, that it 
is difficult to refuse assent. The very 
nature of the work renders it necessa- 
rily most curious—there has not been 
a public event for the last thirty years 
--an actor of any distinction upon the 
political scene—a general of any fame 
—a minister of any eminence—a bat- 
tle—a court—a treaty, or in short, an 
occurrence of any national interest 
whatever, which we have not Napoleon 
sketching for us in his own proper per- 
son, with all the rapidity and familiarity 
of conversation. The most minute 
details of his youth, his elevation, his 
prosperity, and his fall—the characters 
with whom he either combated or as- 
sociated—the different members of his 
own family, their faults and capabilities 
—the crimes of which he was accused 
with his own defences, the failures 
which he fell into, the achievements 
which he executed, and the plans 
which he had in prospect, are all devel- 
oped with most interesting minuteness. 
One circumstance has struck us forei- 
biy, as we have no doubt it will every 
one else on a perusal of this book, and 
that is, the facility of intercourse which 
Napoleon admitted, and his extreme 
commuvicativeness upon every subject; 
to be sure, it is natural enough that a 
man like him, after the surprising ac- 
tivity of the life he led, might wish to 
relieve tlre rigours of his confinement 
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by a recurrence to the scenes in which 
he was so distinguished, thus as it were 
stealing a balm for the present from the 
memory of the past ; still we did not 
expect ta meet with so entire an ab- 
sence of reserve. It is time, however, 
to allow the reader to judge for himself 
by some out of the numberless enter- 
taining anecdotes with which these vol- 
umes abound. Weshould perhaps men- 
tion that the book is written in the un- 
assuming but natural form of a diary. 
The following are some of his opinions 
of the persons to whom perhaps in the 
world he was most attached—the Em- 
press Josephine. 

‘ Had some conversation with him 
relative tothe Empress Josephine, of 
whom he spoke in terms the most af- 
fectionate. His first acquaintance with 
that amiable being, commenced after 
the disarming of the sections in Paris 
subsequently to the 13th of Vende- 
miare, 1765. ‘A boy of twelve or 
thirteen years old presented himself to 
me,’ continued he, ‘ and entreated that 
his father’s sword (who had been a gen- 
eral of the republic) should be return- 
ed. Iwasso touched by this affec- 
tionate request, that I ordered it to be 
given tohim. This boy was Eugene 
Beauharnois. On seeing the sword, he 
burst into tears. I felt so much affect- 
ed by his conduct, that I noticed and 
praised him much. A few days after- 
wards his mother came to return me a 
visit of thanks. I was much struck 
with her appearance, and still more 
with her esprit. ‘This first impression 
was daily strengthened, and marriage 
was not long in following.’ And again 
— Josephine was subject to nervous 
attacks when in affliction. She was 
really an amiable woman—elegant, 
charming and affable. Era la dama la 
piu graziosa di Francia. She was the 
goddess of the toilet; alt the fashions 
originated with her; every thing she 
put on appeared elegant ; and she was 
so kind, so humane—she was the best 
woman in France.” Jn another place 
he says of her,—‘“Josephine died 
worth about eighteen millions of francs. 
She was the greatest patroness of the 
fine arts that had been known in France 
for a series of years. She had fre- 
quently little disputes with Denon and. 








even with myself, as she wanted to 
procure fine statues and pictures for 
her own gallery instead of the Museum. 
Now I always acted to please the peo- 
ple ; and whenever I obtained a fine 
statue or a valuable picture I sent it 
there for the benefit of the nation. Jo- 
sephine was Grace personified. Every 
thing she did was with a peculiar grace 
and delicacy. I never saw her act in- 
elegantly during the whole time we 
lived together. She had grace en se 
couchant. Her toilet was a perfect ar- 
senal, and she effectually defended her- 
self against the assaults of time.” 

Of Marie Louise also he seems to 
have been very fond. The author re- 
lates that, he made him read to him 
three several times, out of the Observer 
Newspaper, an account of her having 
fallen off ber horse into the Po and 
narrowly escaped drowning; an acci- 
cident by which he appeared much af- 
fected. We have already seen that 
her own picture and that of her son 
decorated his mantel-piece ; he had 
subsequently received from Europe a 
bust of young Napoleon, upon which 
he used to gaze at times with the most 
tender expression of affection. Napo- 
leon seemed fully impressed with an 
opinion that his affection for Marie 
Louise was returned to the last ; and if 
the story which he relates be true, it is 
indeed highly to her honour. 

“JT have,” continued he, “ been 
twice married. Political motives indu- 
ced me to divorce my first wife, whom 
I tenderly loved. She, poor woman, 
fortunately for herself, died in time to 
prevent her witnessing the Jast of my 
misfortunes. Let Marie Louise be 
asked with what tenderness and affec- 
tion I always treated her. After her 
forcible separation from me, she avow- 
ed in the most feeling terms to * * * * 
her ardent desire to join me, extolled 
with many tears both myself and my 
conduct to her, and bitterly lamented 
her cruel separation, avowing her ar- 
dent desire to join me in my exile.” 


Of his own family, and particularly 
of the females, he appears to have been 
fond of indulging the recollection. 

“My excellent mother,” said he, 
“isa woman of courage and of great 
talent, more of a masculine than a 
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feminine nature, proud and high mind- 
ed. She is capable of selling every 
thing even to her chemise for me. | 
allowed her a million a year, besides a 
pecs and giving her many presents. 

o the manner in which she formed me 
at anearly age | principally owe my 
subsequent elevation. My opinicn is, 
that the future good or bad conduct of 
a child depends entirely upon the moth- 
er. Sheis very rich. Most of my 
family considered that I might die, that 
accidents might happen, and conse- 
quently took care to secure something. 
They have preserved a great part of 
their property.” , Of Joseph he thus 
speaks. “ His virtues and talents are 
those of a private character; and for 
such nature intended him: he is too 
good to bea great man. He has no 
ambition. He is very like me in per- 
son, but handsomer. He is extremely 
well informed, but his learning is not 
that which is fitted for a king; nor is 
he capable of commanding an army.” 

It is acurious fact, that Napoleon 
besought Mr.O’Meara to collect for him 
every book he could in which he was 
libelled, and read and commented on 
them continually, sometimes seriously 
refuting them, but oftener in strains of 
ridicule. Occasionally some _ very 
awkward stories came out about their 
authors. We shall only extract one 
relating to Madame de Stiel. 


“ Madame de Stiel,” said he, “ was 
a woman of considerable talent and 
great ambition ; but so extremely in- 
triguing and restless, as to give rise to 
the observation, that she would throw 
her friends into the sea, that she might 


have an opportunity of saving them. - 


I was obliged to banish her from court. 
At Geneva, she became very intimate 
with my brother Joseph, whom she 
gained by her conversation and wri- 
tings. When I returned from Elba, 
she sent her son to be presented to me 
on purpose to ask payment of two 
millions, which her father Neckar had 
lent out of his private property to 
Louis XVI. and to offer her services, 
provided I complied with this request. 
As I knew what he wanted, and thought 
that Ieould not grant it without ill- 
treating others who were ina similar 
predicament, I did not wish to see him, 
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and gave directions that he should not 
be introduced. However, Joseph 
would not be denied, and brought him 
in in spite of the order, the attendants 
at the door not liking to refuse my 
brother, especially as he said that he 
would be answerable for the conse- 
quences. I received him very polite- 
ly, heard his business, and replied, that 
I was very sorry it was not in my pow- 
er to comply with his request, as it was 
contrary to the laws, and would do an 
injustice to many others. Madame de 
Stael was not however contented with 
this. She wrote a long letter to Fouché, 
in which she stated her claims, and that 
she wanted the money in order to por- 
tion her daughter in marriage to the Duc 
de Broglie, promising that if 1 complied 
with her request, I might command her 
and hers; that she would be black and 
white forme. Fouché communicated 
this, and advised me strongly to com- 
ply, urging that in so critical a time 
slre might be of considerable service. 
T answered, that 1 would make no bar- 
gains. 

“‘ Shortly after my return from the 
conquest of Italy,” continued he, “I 
was accosted by Madame de Stiel in 
a large company, though at that time I 
avoided going out much in_ public. 
She followed me every where, and 
stuck so close that I could not shake 
her off. Atlast she asked me, ‘ who 
at this moment is la premiére femme 
du monde ?’ intending to pay a compli- 
ment to me, and expecting that I would 
return it. 1lookedat her, and coldly 
replied, ‘ she who has borne the great- 
est number of children,’ turned round, 
and left her greatly confused and abash- 
ed. He concluded by observing, that 
he could not call her a wicked wom- 
an, but that she was a restless inéri- 
guante,possessed of considerable talent 
and influence.” 

Napoleon, however, did not content 
himself with merely retorting on the 
motives of his traducers. Wherever 
there appeared any colour for the ac- 
cusation he went at length into the real 
facts, stating what to6k place, and what 
he had to say in his vindication. Thus 
the three great accusations against him, 
the poisoning of the soldiers, the mas- 
sacre of the Turks, and the death of 





the Duke D’Enghien, he minutely en- 
ters into. He states the circumstances 
which gave rise to the report of the 
first, which he asserts never happened 
at all, and adds that there is no person 
in England now more convinced of its 
falsehood than the person who gave it 
the greatest circulation here, Sir Rob- 
ert Wilson. If this be the fact, Sir R. 
Wilson is called upon by every feeling 
which ought to actuate an honourable 
man to come forward manfully and 
confess his misinformation. The de- 
struction of 1200 Turks he avows and 
justifies ; appealing to every military 
man for his justification: but war, we 
are afraid, has little connection with 
morality. Alluding to the death of the 
Duke D’Enghien, he says he was 
clearly implicated in the conspiracy of 
Pichegru and Moreau. We take at 
random one passage on this subject ; 
which is, however, frequently discuss- 
ed by Napoleon at much greater length. 
We must premise that he uniformly 
imputes the denouement to the perse- 
vering instigation of ‘Talleyrand. 

‘ Tt was found out,” continued Na- 
poleon, “ by the confession of some of 
the conspirators, that the Duc d’Eng- 
hien was an accomplice, and that he 
was only waiting on the frontiers of 
France for the news of my assassin- 
ation, upon receiving which he was to 
have entered France as ihe king’s lieu- 
tenant. Was I tosufler that the Count 
d’Artois should send a parcel of mis- 
creants to murder me, and that a prince 
of his house should hover on the bor- 
ders of the country [ governed, in or- 
der to profit by my assassination ? 
According to the laws of nature, I was 
authorized to cause him to be assassin- 
ated in retaliation for the numerous at- 
tempts of the kind that he had before 
caused to be made against me. I gave 
orders to have him seized. He was 
tried and condemned by a law made 
long before I had any power in France. 
He was tried by a military commission 
formed of all the colonels of the reg- 
iments then at Paris. He was accused 
of having borne arms against the re- 
public, which he did not deny. When 
before the tribunal, he behaved with 
great bravery. When he arrived at 
Strasburg, he wrote a letter to me, in 




















which he offered to discover every 
thing if pardon were granted to him, 
said that his family had lost their claims 
for a long time, and concluded by of- 
fering his servicesto me. ‘This letter 
was delivered to Talleyrand, who con- 
cealed it until after his execution. Had 
the Count d’Artois been in his place, 
he would have suffered the same fate ; 
and were I now placed under similar 
circumstances, | would act in a similar 
manner. As the police,” added Na- 
poleon, “ did not like to trust to the ev- 
idence of Mehée de la Touche alone, 
they sent Captain Rosey, a man in 
whose integrity they had every confi- 
dence, to Drake at Munich, with a let- 
ter from Mehée, which procured him 
an interview, the result of which con- 
firmed Mehée’s statement, that he was 
concerned in a plot to terrasser le pre- 
mier consul, no matter by what 
means,’’* 

But we gladly turn from these topics 
to the sketches of character with which 
the book is filled. Nothing can be 
more amusing than some, or more in- 
tensely interesting than others. We 
question much whether they are not far 
better hit off in conversation as they 
appear, than if they had been the re- 
sult of labour and deliberation. The 
character of Murat thus thrown off 
could not be improved by any polish :— 


“ T informed him that Colonel Maci- 
rone, aid-de-camp to Murat, had pub- 
lished some anecdotes of his late mas- 
ter. What does he say of me?” 
said Napoleon. _ I replied, that I had 
not seen the book, but had been inform- 
ed by Sir ‘Thomas Reade that he spoke 
ill of him. “Oh,” said he, laughing, 
“ that is‘nothing ; I am well accustom- 
edtoit. But what does he say?” [ 
answered, it was asserted that Murat 
had imputed the loss of the battle of 
Waterloe to the cavalry not having 
been properly employed, and had said, 
that if he (Murat) had commanded 
them, the French would have gained 
the vietory. “ It is very probable,” re- 

* While the Due d’Enghien was on his trial, Ma- 
dame la Marechale Bessiere said to Colonel Ordener, 
who had arrested him, * Are there no possible means 
to save that malheureux ? Has his guilt heen es- 
tablished beyond a doubt?” * me,”’ replied 
Colone! Ordener, “I found in his house sacks of pa- 
yificicns to compromise the half of France.”— 


uke was executed in the raing b 
torch-light as has been represented. ae ' 
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plied Napoleon ; “ I could not be ev- 
ery where; and Murat was the best 
cavalry officer in the world. He would 
have given more impetuosity to the 
charge. There wanted but very little, 
I assure you, to gain the day for me. 
Enfoncer deux ou troix batallions, 
and in all probability Murat would have 
effected that. ‘There were not I be- 
lieve two such officers in the world as 
Murat for the cavalry, and Drouot for 
the artillery. Murat was a most sin- 
gular character. Four and twenty 
years ago, when he was a captain, 1 
made him my aid-de-camp, and subse- 
quently raised him to be what he was. 
He loved, I may rather say, adored me. 
In my presence he was as it were 
struck with awe, and ready to fall at 
my feet. I acted wrong in having sep- 
arated him from me, as without me, he 
was nothing. With me, he was my 
right arm. Order Murat to attack and 
destroy four or five thousand men in 
such a direction, it was done in a mo- 
ment; but leave-him to himself he was an 
imbécile without judgment. _[ cannot 
conceive how so brave a man could be 
so lache. He was no where brave un- 
less before theenemy. There he was 
probably the bravest man in the world. 
His boiling courage carried him into 
the midst of the enemy, couvert de 
pennes jusqu’au clocher, and glittering 
with gold. [How he escaped is a mir- 
acle, being as he was always a distin- 
guished mark, and fired at by every 
body. Even the Cossacs admired him 
on account of his extraordinary brave- 
ry. Every day Murat was engaged in 
single combat with some of them, and 
never returned without his sabre drop- 
ping with the blood of those whom he 
had slain. He was a Paladine, in fact 
a Don Quixote in the field; but take 
him into the cabinet, he was a poltroon 
without judyment or decision. Murat 
and, Ney were the bravest men I ever 
witnessed. Murat, however, was a 
much nobler character than Ney. 
Murat was generous and open; Ney 
partook of the canai/le. Strange to 
say, however, Murat, though. he loved 
me, did me more mischief than any 
other person in the world: Whenf 
left Elba, I sent a messenger to acquaint 
him with what [had done. Immedi- 
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ately he must attack the Austrians. 
The messenger went upon his knees to 
prevent him ; butin vain. He thought 
me already master of France, Belgium, 
and Holland, and that he must make 
his peace, and not adhere to demi-mes- 
ures. Like a madman, he attacked 
the Austrians with his canaille, and 
ruined me. For at that time there was 
a negociation going on between Aus- 
tria and me, stipulating that the former 
should remain neuter, which would 
have been finally concluded, and I 
should have reigned undisturbed. But 
as soonas Murat attacked the Aus- 
trians, the emperor immediately con- 
eeived that he was acting by my direc- 
tions, and indeed it will be difficult to 
make posterity believe to the contrary. 
Metternich said, ‘ Oh, the Emperor 
Napoleon is the sane asever. A man 
of iron. The trip to Elba has not 
changed him. Nothing will ever alter 
him; all or nothing for him.’  Aus- 
tria joined the coalition, and I was lost. 
Murat was unconscious that my con- 
duct was regulated by circumstances 
and adapted to them. He was like a 
man gazing at the scenes shifting at the 
opera, without ever thinking of the 
machinery behind, by which the whole 
is moved. He never however thought 
that his secession in the first instance 
would have been so injurious to me, or 
he would not have joined the allies. 
He concluded that I should be oblited 
to give up Italy and some other coun- 
tries, but never contemplated my total 
ruin.” 

There are many sketches of Murat, 
but this is the best. It was Mr. O’ 
Meara who communicated to Napoleon 
the intelligence of Murat’s death. “ He 
heard it,” says he, “ with calmness, 
and immediately demanded if he had 
perished on the field of battle.” He 
afterwards remarked that the conduct 
of the Calabrese towards Murat was 
mercy compared with the treatment 
which he was experiencing. ‘The fol- 
lowing are descriptions of some of his 
generals and ministers. 

« Moreau,” said he, “ was an excel- 
lent general of division, but not fit to 
command a large army. With a hun- 
dred thousand men, Moreau would di- 
vide his army in different positions, 
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covering roads, and would not do more 
than if he had only thirty thousand. 
He did not know how to profit either 
by the number of his troops, or by 
their positions. Very calm and cool 
in the field, he was more collected and 
better able to command in the heat of 
an action than to make dispositions pri- 
orto it. He was often seen smoking 
his pipe in battle. Moreau was not 
naturally aman of a bad heart; Un 
bon vivant, mais il n’avait pas beau- 
coup de caractére. He was led away 
by his wife and another intriguing Cre- 
ole. His having joined Pichegru and 
Georges in the conspiracy, and subse- 
quently having closed his life fighting 
against his country, will ever disgrace 
his memory. As a general, Moreau 
was infinitely inferior to Desaix, or to 
Kleber, or even to Soult. Of all the 
generals I ever had under me, Desaix 
and Kleber possessed the greatest tal- 
ents ; especially Desaix, as Kleber on- 
ly loved glory, inasmuch as it was the 
means of procuring him riches and 
pleasures, whereas Desaix loved glory 
for itself and despised every thing else. 
Desaix was wholly wrapt up in war 
and glory. ‘To him riches and _pleas- 
ure were valueless, nor did he give 
them a moment’s thought. He was a 
little black-looking man, about an inch 
shorter than I am, always badly dres- 
sed, sometimes even ragged, and de- 
Spising comfort and convenience. 
When in Egypt, I made him a present 
of a complete field-equipage several 
times, but he always lost it. Wrapt 
up in acloak, Desaix threw himself 
under a gun,and slept as contentedly 
as if he were ina palace. For him 
luxury had no charms. Upright and 
honest in all his proceedings, he was 
called by the Arabs, the just sultan. 
He was intended by nature for a great 
general. Kleber and Desaix werea 
loss irreparable to France. Had Kle- 
ber lived, your army in Egypt would 
have perished. Had that imbecile 
Menou attacked you on your landing 
with twenty thousand men, as he might 
have done, instead of the division La- 
nusse, your army would have been on- 
ly a meal for them. Your army was 
seventeen or eighteen thousand strong. 
without cavalry.” 








1 asked his opinion of Clarke. He 
replied, “heis not a man of talent, 
but he is laborious and useful in the bu- 
reau. He is, moreover, incorruptible, 
and saving of the public money, which 
he never has appropriated to his own 
use. He is an excellent redacteur. 
He is not a soldier, however, nor do I 
believe that he ever saw a shot fired in 
his life. He is infatuated with his no- 
bility. He pretends that he is descend- 
ed from the ancient kings of Scotland, 
or Ireland, and constantly vaunts of 
his noble descent. A good clerk. I 
sent him to Florence as ambassador, 
where he employed himself in nothing 
but turning over the old musty records 
of the place, in search of proofs of the 
nobility of my family, for you must 
know that they come from Florence. 
He plagued me with letters upon this 
subject, which caused me to write to 
him to attend to the business for which 
he had been sent to Florence, and not 
to trouble his head or mine. with his 
nonsense about nobility; that I was 
the first of my family. Notwithstand- 
ing this, he still continued his inquiries. 
When I returned from Elba, he offered 
his services to me, but I sent him word 
that I would not employ any traitors, 
and ordered him to his estates.” I 
asked if he thought that Clarke would 
have served him faithfully. “ Yes,” 
replied the emperor, “ as long as I was 
the strongest, like a great many 
others.” 

The characters of Fouché and Tal- 
leyrand are strongly and unfavourably 
drawn. The following anecdote, if 
not probable, is at least amusing. 

“¢ Madame Talleyrand was a very fine 
woman, English or East Indian, but 
sotte and gressly ignorant, I some- 
times asked Denon, whose works | 
suppose you have read, to breakfast 
with me, as I took a pleasure in his con- 
versation, and conversed very freely 
with him. Now all the imtriguers and 
speculators paid their court to Denon, 
with a view of inducing him to men- 
tion their projects or themselves in the 
course of his conversation with me, 
thinking that even being mentioned by 
such a man as Denon, for whom I had 
a great esteem, might materially serve 
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them. Talleyrand, who was a great 
speculator, invited Denon to dinner. 
When he went home to his wife, he 
said, ‘ my dear, I have invited Denon 
todine. He is a great traveller, and 
you must say something handsome to 
him about his travels, as he may be 
useful to us with the emperor.? His 
wife being extremely ignorant, and 
probably never having read any other 
book of travels than that of Robinson 
Crusoe, concluded that Denon could 
be nobody elsé than Robinson. Wish- 
ing to be very civil to him, she, before 
a large company, asked him divers 
questions about his man Friday! De- 
non, astonished, did not know what to 
think at first, but at length discovered 
by her questions that she really imag- 
ined him to be Robinson Crusoe. His 
astonishment and that of the company 
cannot be described, nor the peals of 
laughter which it excited in Paris, as 
the story flew like wildfire through the 
city, and even Talleyrand himself was 
ashamed of it. 

“ At one time I had appointed Tal- 
leyrand,” said he, “to proceed ona 
mission to Warsaw, in order to ar- 
range and organize the best method of 
accomplishing the separation of Po- 
land trom Russia. He had several 
conferences with me respecting this 
mission, which was a great surprise to 
the ministers, as Talleyrand had no 
official character at the time. Having 
married one of his relations to the 
Duchess of Courland, Talleyrand was 
very anxious to receive the appoint- 
ment, in order to revive the claims of 
the Duchess’s family. However, some 
money transactions of his were dis- 
covered at Vienna, which convinced 
me that he was carrying on the old 
game and determined me not to employ 
him on the intended mission. I had 
designed at one time to have made him 
a cardinal, with which he refused to 
comply. Madame Grand threw her- 
self twice upon her knees before me, 
in order to obtain permission to marry 
him, which I refused ; but through the 
intreaties of Josephine, she succeeded 
on the second application. I after- 
wards forbade her the court, when I 
discovered the Genoa affair, of which 
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{told you before. Latterly,”’ contin- 
ued he, “ Talleyrand sunk into con- 
tempt.” 

The following is his description of 
Carnot. 

“A man laborious and sincere, but 
liable to the influence of intrigues and 
easily deceived. He had directed the 
operations of war, without having mer- 
ited the eulogiums which were pro- 
nounced upon him, as he had _ neither 
the experience, nor the habitude of 
war. When minister of war, he 
shewed but little talent, and had many 
quarrels with the ministers of finance 
and the treasury ; in all of which he 
was wrong. He left the ministry, con- 
vinced that he could not fulfil his sta- 
tion for want of money. He after- 
wards voted against the establishment 
of the empire, but as his conduct was 
always upright, he never gave any um- 
brage to the government. During the 
prosperity of the empire, he never 
asked for any thing; but after the mis- 
fortunes of Russia, he demanded em- 
ployment, and got the command of 
Antwerp, where he acquitted himself 
very well. After Napoleon’s return 
from Elba, he was minister of the in- 
terior ; and the emperor had every 
reason to be satisfied with his conduct. 
He was faithful,a man of truth and 
probity, and laborious in his exertions. 
After the abdication, he was named 
one of the provisional government, 
but he was joué by the intriguers by 
whom he was surrounded. He had 
passed for an original amongst his 
companions when he was young. He 
hated the nobles, and on that account 
had several quarrels with Robespierre, 
who latterly protected many of them. 
He was member of the committee of 
public safety along with Robespierre, 
Couthon, St. Just, and the other butch- 
ers, and was the only one who was not 
denounced. He afterwards demanded 
to be included in the denunciation, and 
to be tried for his conduct, as well as 
the others, which was refused ; but his 
having made the demand to share the 
fate of the rest, gained him great cred- 
it.” 

The last character which we can 
afford to take out of these volumes, is 
that of his Majesty of Prussia. 


I asked him, if the king of Prussia 
wasa man of talent. “ Who,” said 
he, “ the king of Prussia?” He burst 
into a fitof laughter. “ Hea man of 
talent! The greatest blockhead on 
earth. Un ignorantaccio che non ha 
né talente, ne informazione. A Don 
Quixote in appearance. I know him 
well. He cannot hold a conversation 
for five minutes.” 

“ When,” continued Napoleon, “ J 
was at Tilsit, with the Emperor Alex- 
ander and the King of Prussia, I was 
the most ignorant of the three in mil- 
itary affairs. These two sovereigns, 
especially the King of Prussia, were 
completely au fait, as to the number 
of buttons there ought to be in the 
front of a jacket, how many behind, 
and the manner in which the skirts 
ought to be cut. Not a tailor in the 
army knew better than King Frederic, 
how many measures of cloth it took to 
make a jacket. In fact,” continued 
he, laughing, “ I was nobody in com- 
parison with them. They continually 
tormented me with questions about 
matters belonging to tailors, of which 
I was entirely ignorant, though in or 
der not to affront them, I answered 
just as gravely as if the fate of an ar- 
my depended upon the cut of a jacket. 
When I went to see the King of Prus- 
sia, instead of a library, I found he had 
a large room, like an arsenal, furnished 
with shelves and pegs, in which were 
placed fifty or sixty jackets of various 
modes. Every day he changed his 
fashion, and put on a different one. 
He was a tall, dry looking fellow, and 
would give a good idea of Don Quix- 
ote. He attached more importance to 
the cut of a dragoon or a hussar uni- 
form, than was necessary for the salva- 
tion of akingdom. At Jena, his ar- 
my performed the finest and most 
showy manceuvres possible, but I soon 
put a stop to their coglionerie, and 
taught them, that to fight, and to ex- 
ecute dazzling manceuvres and wear 
splendid uniforms, were very different 
affairs. If,” added he, “ the French 
army had been commanded by a tailor 
the King of Prussia would certainly 
have gained the day, from his superior 
knowledge in that art ; but as victories 
depend more upon the skill of the gen- 











eral commanding the troops, than up- 
on that of the tailor who makes their 
jackets, he consequently failed.” 

It is a curious fact, and one mortify- 
ing enough to human greatness, that 
Napoleon declared, that the happiest 
days he ever passed were when he was 
but a private man, “ living in a lodging 
near Paris.” Being asked by Mr. 
O’Meara, what was his happiest point 
of time after his accession to the throne 
he instantly replied, “the march from 
Cannes to Paris.” This our readers 
will doubtless recollect, was after the 
expedition from Elba. He declares, 
that he had no idea of departing from 
Elba, at first; and that, on the contra- 
ry, he would have contentedly remain- 
ed there, had it not been for the num- 
berless violations of the treaty of Fon- 
tainbleau by the allies; amongst the 
most prominent of which he enume- 
rates the following. He says, it was 
stipulated that all the members of his 
family should be permitted to follow 
him, and that this was violated by the 
almost instant seizure of his wife and 
child; that they were to have had the 
duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guas- 
talla, of which they were deprived ; 
that prince Eugene was to have had a 
principality in Italy, which was never 
given ; thathis mother and brothers 
were to receive pensions, which were 
withheld ; that his own private prop- 
erty, and the savings which. he had 
made on the civil list, were to be pre- 
served to him, but on the contrary they 
were seized ; that the private property 
of his family was to be held sacred, 
but it was confiscated ; that the dota- 
tions assigned to the army, on the 
Mont Napoleon, were to be preserved, 
but they were suppressed; that 
100,000 francs, which were to be paid 
as pensions, to persons pointed out by 
him, were never paid; and last, that 
— were sent to Elba to murder 

im. 

It must by no means be understood, 
that Napoleon uttered sweeping and 
indiscriminate censures upon those 
Englishmen who were opposed to him ; 
even in acknowledging a repulse at 


Acre from Sir Sidney Smith, he speaks 


of him in terms of commendation, and 
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says, “he liked his character.”—Of 
Lord Cornwallis his sentiments are 
quite enthusiastic—of Sir John Moore 
he said, that he was “a brave soldier, 
an excellent officer, and a man of tal- 
ent, and that the few mistakes he made 
were probably inseparable from the 
difficulties by which he was surround- 
ed.” —Mr. Fox, he said, was so great 
and so good a man, that every member 
of his family seemed to have taken a 
tinge from his virtues.—Speaking of 
Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm he 
said—* his countenance bespeaks his 
heart, and I am sure he is a good man ; 
I never yet beheld a man of whom I 
so immediately formed a good opinion 
as of that fine, soldier-like old man— 
there is the face of an Englishman— 
a countenance, pleasing, open, intelli- 
gent, frank, sincere.”—Of Sir George 
Cockburn also, who appears to have 
done his duty strictly, but like a gentle- 
man, he spoke in terms of commenda- 
tion.—On the subjects both of his ele- 
vation and his fall, he is extremely mi- 
nute and interesting. Our readers 
may recollect two reports, which in this 
country certainly gained considerable 
currency; one, that Napoleon owed 
much of his rise to Barras; and the 
other, that he at one time in his early 
life offered his services to England. 
Both of these he declares to be 
“ romans,” and says, he did not know 
Barras till long after the siege of ‘Tou- 
lon, where he was chiefly indebted to 
Gasparin, the deputy for Orange, who 
protected him against the 1gnorantacct 
sent down by the Convention ; he goes 
on to say, that Paoli always anticipated 
his elevation, and when he was a boy 
used frequently to pat him on the head 
and say, You are one of Plutarch’s 
men. On the subject of his fall, in 
answer to a question from Mr.O’Meara, 
whether he did not consider Baron 
Stein as mainly instrumental to it? he 
said immediately—“* No—none but 
myself ever did me any harm; I was, 
I may say, the only enemy to myself ; 
my own projects—that expedition to 
Moscow, and the accidents which hap- 

ened there, were the causes of my fall. 

may, however, say, that those who 
made no opposition to me, who read- 
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ily agreed with me, entered into all my 
views, and submitted with facility, 
were my greatest enemies ; because, 
by the facility of conquest they afiord- 
ed, they encouraged me to go too far.” 
How happy would it be for the world 
if kings reflected upon this in time ! 
{n his exile, Napoleon seems to have 
solaced himself much with the idea that 
Marie Louise was strongly attached to 
him, and he was repeatedly recurring 
to the mention of the King of Rome. 
I ventured, said Mr. O’Meara, upon 
another occasion, to express my sur- 
prise to Napoleon, that the Empress 
Marie Louise had not made some ex- 
ertion in his behalf. “I believe,” re- 
plied the Emperor, “ that Marie Louise 
is just as mucha state prisoner as I 
am myself, except that more attention 
is paid to decorum in the restraints im- 
posed upon her. I have always had 
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4 E public often appears an ungen- 

erous, at all times a suspicious pa- 
tron, warm as a child in the first burst 
of its enthusiasm, and still displaying 
its infantine temper in its capricious 
mode of treating old favourites. But 
after all, its ungraciousness is more in 
semblance than in reality—its stock of 
favour and compliment has been al- 
ready exhausted—and, too sincere to 
keep a reserve of admiration, it feels it- 
self quite unable to meet a renewed 
demand. Hence, if the early publica- 
tions of an author have met with emi- 
nent success, his later ones are sure to 
meet with rebufis tn seeming. The 
reader cannot abandon himself to ad- 
miration exclusively : comparisons are 
forced on him; and if he have too 
much good nature to set about compar- 
ing the author with his brethren, he 
cannot avoid comparing him with him- 
self—his present with his past produc- 
tions. ‘This is not likely to be in fa- 


vour of the latter, since predilection for 
old favourites is only to be overcome by 
avery palpable degree of improvement. 

If subsequent publications meet with 
such a reception from the mere reader, 
what must they expect from the critic ? 





occasion to praise the conduct of my 
good Louise, and I believe that it is to- 
tally out of her power to assist me ; 
moreover, she is young and timorous. 
It was, perhaps, a misfortune to me, 
that 1 had not married a sister of the 
Emperor Alexander, as proposed to 
me by Alexander himself, at Erfurth. 
But there were inconveniencies in that 
union, arising from her religion. 1 
did not like to allow a Russian priest 
to be the confessor of my wife, as I 
considered that he would have been a 
spy in the Thuilleries for Alexander. 
It has been said, that my union with 
Marie Louise was made a stipulation 
in the treaty of peace with Austria, 
which is not true. 1 should have 
spurned the idea. It was first propo- 
sed by the Emperor Francis himself, 
and by Metternich to Narbonne. 


GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. 


from him, who cannot utter his dicta 
in ejaculations and monosyllables, but 
must lay down his pros and cons at 
length in dreadful legibility. From him 
the twice-told tale of unqualified admi- 
ration will not be suflered—* he is noth- 
ing, if not critical,” and the new quali- 
ties put forth by the authors in review, 
must be the burden of his strain. Un- 
fortunately, however, as a writer pro- 
ceeds, he developes more defects than 
beauties—the defects thicken upon us, 
as he grows more confident and care- 
less—while the beauties get threadbare 
by degrees, and become trite and 
mawkish by being harped upon. Hence 
criticism often seems to indulge in un- 
generous “ after-thought,” and to recal 
spitefully the meed of praise it formerly 
bestowed, while, in truth, it is but cen- 
sorious from necessity, and “ severe 
from too much love.” 

Besides, we may take liberties with 
an old and established friend,and abuse 
him good-naturedly to his face, while 
we leave our esteem and good opinion 
of him unspoken—as sentiments he 
might safely reckon upon, though never 
a word concerning them were uttered. 
After this, without mentioning the 








pleasure received in the perusal of 
‘‘ Bracebridge Hall,” we will come at 
once to the point, and say, that we 
consider it much inferior to the Sketch 
Book. A kind of languor prevails 
through the volumes, amidst which we 
in vain look for the spirit of their pre- 
decessors. The pictures, especially 
the wild scenes of America are 
wrought with more pain, but by no 
means with the felicity of former sto- 
ries. Dolph Heyliger is but a clumsy 
shadow of Rip Van Winkle, and the 
scenes of the latter were given with a 
taste and keeping, that seems to have 
escaped the author in the more Jabour- 
ed descriptions of the former. ‘The 
Storm-Ship is however very well told ; 
there is a curious and most original in- 
termixture of the ludicrous and the 
terrible in those old Dutch supersti- 
tions. We know not a more puzzling 
character in romance than a Dutch 
ghost; and had we encountered one 
in the pages of Radcliffe, we certainly 
should not know what to have thought. 
Geofirey is extremely happy in the de- 
lineation of these non-descripts, and, 
however our friend may impugn the 
originality of Rip Van Winkle, the 
author has Dutchified it in a most ad- 
imirable style. 


The opening of “ Bracebridge Hall” 
introduces us to a family party, which 
we before had the pleasure of meeting 
inthe Sketch Book. The cause and 
end of their meeting is a wedding,about 
to take place between “ the fair Julia” 
and “ the Captain.” This affords the 
author an opportunity of sketching va- 
rious characters ; and an accident that 
conveniently befals the heroine, ena- 
bles him to dwell upon the matter till 
the two volumes are completed. The 
chief character is the squire himself, a 
good-humoured and agreeable old gen- 
tleman, whom Geofirey meant seem- 
ingly to depict as an original. But in 
this he has overshot the mark, and has 
made him more of the cloistered pedant 
than the country squire. He is tire- 
somely conversant with old volumes ; 
has taken a strange fancy to falconry ; 
and the other peculiarities with which 
he is marked, are too common-place to 
shed any novelty or interest upon the 
character. Lady Lillycraft is the best 
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drawn and the most original, though, 
we much fear, such beings are exceed- 
ingly rare. Master Simon is humorous 
enough,a second Will Wimble, but 
rather more starched than his prototype. 
The defeat, which he and the general 
suffer from the radical, during the May 
sports, is well sketched. ‘The bride 
and bridegroom are true to nature, be- 
ing, like all people in their situation, 
sufficiently insipid. But our heaviest 
censure must fall on Ready-Money 
Jack: this personage is a living char- 
acter, of the name of ‘Tibbets, very well 
known by the nickname here bestowed 
onhim. He is a resident in Islington, 
and is no doubt the gay, frank, ready- 
monied man represented. But, to 
make use of a hackneyed term, it is too 
cockneyish to sketch a character from 
a suburb of the metropolis, and give it 
forth as a sample of the rural John Bull. 
The incongruity is quite evident, and a 
similar defect is visible through all the 
characters : the squire is a pedant, the 
general a militia-man, the yeoman a 
cockney. Yet with all this, the work 
is exceedingly well written, and enter- 
taining : it is a pity that the author did 
not add to its intrinsic talent, that truth 
to nature, which a little time and ob- 
servation might have enabled him to do. 
Perhaps this was not his design—per- 
haps burry prevented him; but it is 


necessary to mark strongly the want of 


this truth, as the work may be consid- 
ered in other countries to represent a 
faithful picture of our country life and 
manners. 

But these objections are applicable 
merely to the vehicle ; the matter con- 
tained is for the most part excellent. 
The *“ Stout Gentleman” is a capital 
quiz, and the pictures of the Shoolmas- 
terand his Assistant are faithfully 
sketched. ‘The Spanish tale is pretty, 
but rather in the ordinary track of ro- 
mance writing. “ Annette Delarbre” 
is beautifully told. But Mr. Crayon 
must pardon “ certain writers in Mag- 
azines” (as he-terms a friend or two of 
ours with precise civility) for reitera- 
ting the charge, that his best tales are 
not original. Had not the story of 
“ Hina” previously existed, we should 
indeed want words to express our ad- 
miration for Annette Delarhre.” 
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But our denying the credit of the orig- 
inal thought, by no means interferes 
with the just tribute of praise due to 
the raising of the superstructure. The 
“ Rookery ” is a very amusing paper, 
but as it is one likely to be well-known 
and quoted, we shall choose for our ex- 
tracts some portions of “ The storm- 
Ship.” 

“ In the golden age of the province 
of the New Netherlands, when it was 
under the sway of Wouter Van Twiller, 
otherwise called the Doubter, the peo- 
ple of the Manhattoes* were alarmed 
one sultry afternoon, just about the 
time of the summer solstice, by a tre- 
mendous storm of thunder and light- 
ning. ‘The rain descended in such 
torrents as absalutely to spatter up and 
smoke along the ground. Itseemed as 
ifthe thunder rattled and rolled over the 
very roofs of the houses : the lightning 


was seen to play about the church of 


St. Nicholas, and to strive three times 
in vain to strike its weathercock. Gar- 
ret Van Horne’s new chimney was 
split almost from top to bottom; and 
Doffue Mildeberger was struck speech- 
less from his bald-faced mare, just as 
he was riding intotown. Ina word, it 
was one of those unparalleled storms 
that only happen once within the mem- 
ory of that venerable personage, known 
in all towns by the appellation of ¢ the 
oldest inhabitant.’ 

“ Great was the terror of the good 
old women of the Manhattoes. They 
gathered their children together, and 
took refuge in the cellars, after having 
hung a shoe on the iron point of every 
bed-post, lest it should attract lightning. 
At length the storm abated, the thun- 
der sunk into a growl, and the setting 
sun breaking from under the fringed 
borders of the clouds, made the broad 
bosom of the bay to gleam like a sea 
of molten gold. ‘The word was given 
from the fort that a ship was standing 
upthebay.” * * © *# # # # 


‘‘ In the mean time the ship became 
more distinct to the naked eye: she 
was a stout, round, Dutch-built vessel, 
with high bow and poop, and _ bearing 
Dutch colours, The evening sun gild- 
ed her bellying canvass, as she came 
riding over the long-waving billows. 

* New York. 
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‘The sentinel, who had given notice of 
her approach, declared, that he first got 
sight of her when she was in the centre 
of the bay; and that she broke sud-— 
denly on his sight just as if she had 
come out of the bosom of the black 
thunder-cloud. ‘The bystanders look- 
ed at Hans Van Pelt, to see what he 
would say to this report: Hans. Van 
Pelt screwed his mouth close together, 
and said nothing; upon which some 
shook their heads, and others shrugged 
their shoulders. 

‘“ The ship was now repeatedly 
hailed, but made no reply, and pas- 
sing by the fort, stood on up the Hud- 
son. A gun was brought to bear on 
her, and, with some difficulty, loaded 
and fired by Hans Van Pelt, the gar- 
rison not being expert in artillery. 
The shot seemed absolutely to pass 
through the ship, and to skip along the 
water on the other side, but no notice 
was taken of it !—What was strange, 
she had all her sails set, and sailed right 
against wind and*tide which were both 
down the river. Upon this Hans Van 
Pelt, who was likewise harbour-master, 
ordered his boat, and set off to board 
her, but after rowing two or three hours 
he returned without success ; some- 
times he would get within one or two 
hundred yards of her, and then, in a 
twinkling, she would be half a mile off. 
Some said it was because his oars’-men, 
who were rather puny and short-wind- 
ed, stopped every now and then to take 
breath, and spit on their hands ; but 
this it is probable was a mere scandal. 
He got near enough, however, to see 
the crew, who were all dressed in the 
Dutch style, the officers in doublets and 
high hats and feathers : not a word was 
spoken by any one on board; they 
stood as motionless as so many statues, 
and the ship seemed as if left to her 
own government. ‘Thus she kept on, 
away up the river, lessening and les- 
sening in the evening sunshine, until 
she faded from sight, like a little white 


cloud melting away in the summer’s 
sky.” * * * *£ & # 


‘¢ Messengers were despatched to 
different places on the river ; but they 
returned without any tidings—the ship 
had made no port. Day after day and 
week after week elapsed, but she never 

















returned down the Hudson. As, how- 
ever, the Council seemed solicitous for 
intelligence, they had it in abundance. 

The captains of the sloops seldom arri- 
ved without bringing some report of 
having seen the strange ship at different 
parts of the river ; sometimes near the 
Pallisadoes, sometimes off CrotonPoint, 
and sometimes in the highlands ; but 
she never was reported as having been 
seen above the highlands. ‘The crews 
of the sloops, it is true, generally differ- 
ed among themselves in their account 
of this apparition ; but that may have 
arisen from the uncertain situations in 
which they saw her. Sometimes it 
was by the flashes of thethunder-storm 
lighting up a pitchy night, and giving 
glimpses of her careering across ‘Tap- 
paan Zee, or the wide waste of Haver- 
straw Bay. At one moment she would 
appear close upon them, as if likely to 
run them down, and would throw them 
into great bustle and alarm; but the 
next flash would shew her far off, al- 
ways sailing against the wind. Some- 
times, in a quiet moonlight night, she 
would be seen under some high bluff 
of the highlands, all in deep shadow 
excepting her topsails glittering in the 
moon-beams ; by the time, however, 
that the voyagers would reach the place, 
there would be no ship to be seen : and 
when they had passed on for some dis- 
tance, and looked back, behold! there 
she was again with her top-sails, in the 
moonshine !—Her appearance was al- 
ways just after, or just before, or just 
in the middle of unruly weather ; and 
she was known by all the skippers and 
voyagers of the Hudson by the name of 
‘the Storm Ship.’ ” 

There is one observation we must 
not omit ; itis that the style of the 
work under review is not so pure and 
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select as that of the “ Sketch Book.” 

We could multiply instances—the fre- 

quent use of the word get, of bloody 

as a verb, &c. We press this on the 

author’s attention, not only for his own 

sake but for that of literature in general, 

which his former work has so much 

benefitted. Before the appearance of 
the “ Sketch Book,” all writers seem 

to have been either above or below 

considerations about style, diction, and 

such things. Poetry had just succeed- 

ed,not only in throwing off its trammels, 
but was endeavouring to rid itself even 

of a decorous garb. Prose had begun 
to follow the example ; and the lighter 
departments of literature, especially 
those of criticism and essay-writing, 
were abandoning rapidly all qualities 
of purity or elegance, whilst they sought 
novelty in singularity, and strength in 
abruptness. The success of the 
*‘ Sketch Book” was a reproof to some 
random writers, of talents at least equal 
to those of its author, but whose publi- 
cations were lying on the shelf. The 
beneficial consequences of this practi- 
cal lesson appear to us manifest in the 
periodical literature of the day; which 
in such a light-reading age as the pres- 
ent, must be of paramount importance, 
being the first to lead the way in de- 
terioration or improvement. The es- 
says of the“ Sketch-Book” and “ Brace- 
bridge Hall” we reckon under the class 
of periodical literature, and indeed they 
answer the description much better 
than most articles of Magazine and 
Review. Therefore whatever prog- 
ress the author makes in future, and we 
have no doubt it will be of improve- 
ment, he should at least look to pre- 
serve that peculiar species of excellen- 
cy to which he is certainly most indebt-- 
ed for the rise of his fame. 





Sketches of Society. 


(Literary Gazette.) 


THE SPREE AND BULL HANK ! 


T was announced in that venerable 
and moral Sabbath paper, the Week- 
ly Despatch, or Fancy Gazette, of 
Sunday last, that on Tuesday there 
would be a “ Spree”,within six miles of 


town, in which Stockton would have a 
set-to with the Sailor Lad; and, so as 
no gemman might go withouta day’s 
sufficiency of amusement, a Bull hank 
& other Sports would succeed the fight. 
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{t so happened that the meeting was 
appointed near the residence of a gen- 
tleman with whom we are acquainted, 
and who kindly invited us to take this 
opportunity for witnessing an exhibi- 
tion of what is, if not a national fea- 
ture, distinctly a London characteristic. 
It was therefore a Show, which having 
seen, we are inclined to think that a 
journal of our motions may have a 
good deal of novelty and amusement in 
" it, not merely for our country and for- 
eign readers, but for ninety-nine ina 
hundred of those who delight in our 
eightpenny impressions. 

Having taken instructions from a 
connoisseur of scientific attainments, we 
exchanged our usual sober literary suit 
of black for one which would save us 
from being smoked and plundered by 
the companions with whom we were a- 
bout to associate. We indeed thought 
this unnecessary, as we were to be un- 
der the guidance and protection of sev- 
eral Leaders in the Ring ; but on being 
assured that it was a point of principle 
with many of even the first men, “ not 
to throw a chance away,” or in other 
words, to appropriate whatever valua- 
bles a friend displayed, when they 
could do so skilfully, we yielded to the 
expediency of the case, and left at 
home our watchand purse, taking only, 
as advised, a few * whites and browns,” 
(shillings and pence,) for current ex- 
pences. Our equipment consisted of a 
canary, or yellow Barcelona, about the 
neck ; the hat last laid aside for impro- 
priety of appearances; a plant, alias 
cudgel, in hand ; ‘and a poodle upper 
Benjamin, or rough white great coat, 
with prodigious pearl buttons, and poc- 
kets on each side to stick the hands into 
in a knowing fashion. ‘Thus fitted for 
the scene, we took our seat on the box 
of the barouche, the inside containing 
half a dozen as raw as ourselves, and as 
curious to be spectators of the Sports. 
Except, however, one individual, name- 
ly, Mr. Eales the celebrated pugilist, 
one of the most beautiful sparrers, say 
the amateurs, and in reality one of the 
best behaved persons which the profes- 
sion of the Fancy has to boast within 
its circle, (we beg pardon, ring.) He 
was our Mentor in the plan of opera- 
tions, and, what was as essential, our 
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safeguard in the hour of peril ; a glance 
from his eye warned off the expertest 
pick-pocket, and the uplifting of his 
arm threw to a distance the boldest in- 
truder. A gemman rigged like our- 
selves, in the poodle coat, &c. got up 
behind the carriage to take care that we 
had not more lacqueys than Cinderella, 
when she went to the Prince’s grand 
ball; and away we rattled about high 
noon. 

Between town and Kilburn our mind 
was cogitative upon the Gladiatorii 
ludi of Rome—those bloody massacres 
of Athlete in conflicts with each other 
and with animals ; upon the bull fights 
of Spain,—the dearest enjoyments of 
the dark-eyed and tender-souled ladies 
of that brilliant land; upon the like 
exhibitions in modern Italy,—where 
the shadow alone remains, and the 
mockery of combat is as nerveless and 
effeminated as the people.* 

The English practice, (said we to 
ourselves, in a private manner,) does 
comprehend a redeeming quality ortwo, 
however slight they may be in the bal- 
ance against the array of objections 
which start up to oppose them. It has 
some alliance with independency of 
spirit and action ; in the better ranks 
of life it affords a healthful exercise, 
and even in the lowest inspires a sort of 
mercy and honour which might have 
worse substitutes among the human 
passions. It may seem strange that 
we enumerate mercy where the most 
obvious feature is brutality ; but when 
we observe the forbearance towards a 
fallen adversary, and the repugnance to 
do really serious injury to another, 
which these uninstructed blackguards 
exercise, we must make this allowance: 
and as for the honour, though it is of 
the bastard kind, it is at any rate better 
than no honour at all. Compared with 
the butcheries of the Roman theatres, 
the barbarous chivalry of the Spanish 
bull-fight, and the emasculated hanks 
of classic Italy, the very ruffianism of 
England is humane,manly & generous. 

* Bear hunts in Germany, such as our King re- 
cently enjoyed ; Whale hunts in Shetland, such as 
Sir Walter Scott deseribes; Elephant hunts in In- 
dia, such as Governors General patronize; Li - 
hunts in Africa, cock and quail-fighting, and id 
of a hundred other rational amusements, ancient ny 
modern, also flitted across our brain, but left no im- 


proerlenpeneyng as it were to turn with the barouche 
wheels, 








At Kilburn, an event of importance 
befel us. We there took up Mr. Fred- 
erick Stockton, the young Sprig, des- 
tined by fate to carry off the pugilistic 
glories of a day, rendered also memo- 
rable by the accession of George LV. 
to the throne of this kingdom, by the 
presidency of Sir William Curtis at the 
London ‘Tavern Dinner in anniversary 
commemoration of that circumstance, 
and by other lesser events which ce- 
mand not the pen of the historian. Mr. 
Stockton is a promising pupil of Mr. 
Eales’, and as he was the first prize- 
fighter of our intimacy, we made prize 
of him, and planted him beside us on 
the barouche box. Whether it was that 
his magnamimous heart was so wrapped 
in the anticipation of the strife and vic- 
tory before him, or that his language 
and ours rendered an interpreter neces- 
sary for our mutual understanding of 
each other, we cannot tell ; but the fact 
is, that we were not able to gather much 
of his biography. Where he was born 
and who were his parents he did not 
seem very clearly toknow. He knew 
that he had worked as a_ plasterer till 
near last Christmas, when employment 
ceased, that he was about seventeen 
years of age, that he weighed eight 
stone, and that he had exerted his fists 
and prowess on many occasions, and 
once even in a regular ring with a Ba- 
ker at Paddington. The baker, he 
told us, beat him, but though a stone 
and a half more weight, he stood up to 
him an hour and twenty minutes, and 
was finally borne away blind from the 
field. [lis adversary was now in the 
Penitentiary ; having used his hands 
less honourably elsewhere. Thus con- 
versing with an intelligent friend, it is 
astonishing how the road is shortened ; 
but such a road ! not in the company 
of Stockten himself can we consent to 
pass it over unnoticed. For several 
miles the broad foot-path was covered 
with pedestrians hurrying to the fight. 
The centre was occupied with many 
carts of coster-mongers and personages 
of that order, who were enabled to 
keep or hire equipages. Only a few 


horsemen, hackney and other coaches 

(this being but a second-rate concern) 

attended ; but the weather was fine and 

the whole presented an animated pic- 
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ture. The costermongers, &c. general- 
ly maintained attitudes of dignified re- 
pose ; reclining in various picturesque 
positions, and smoking their ptpes with 
inefiable complacency. Their vehicles 
might be compared to moving altars, 
each sending up iis clouds of fragrant 
shag in grateful odour to the heathen 
Gods. Hercules was perhaps their 
immediate patron, for they bore clubs 
in emblem of his worship, and in de- 
fiance of their worships (the magis« 


trates, of whom more anon ;) while 


Taurus was evidently the sign, in op- 
position to which they were born 
(queeae borne, ) for they paid their de- 
votions to every other sign on their 
way, while a_bull-clog’s head, popping 
up occasionally from the bottom of the 
ear between the knees of his owner, 
declared their hostile intent against that 
stout animal. The walkers were still 
more motley, whether they trudged a- 
long in single sulkiness or in gabbling 
groupes, worthy of Hogarth, of Gil- 
ray, of Rowlandson, or of Cruikshank. 
Falstaff’s soldiers must have been rich- 
ly habited gentlemen in comparison 
with the majority of these. We could 
not have imagined that the wealth of 
london embraced so immense a quan- 
tity of rags. The tatterdemalious rush- 
ed along, scenting the fair atmosphere 
with so many villainous compounds of 
offence to the wostrils, that all the in- 
cense of all the tobacco, evaporated 
there, served not to overcome but the 
rather to increase the efjuvial horror. 
As we moved country-wards, however, 
purification gradually gained ground, 
and either our sense was blunted by 
use, or our neighbours were sweetened 
by the breeze into perfect Narcissuses. 
Meanwhile their countenances offered 
wide subject for physiognomical specu- 
lation and for laughter. Some were 
full of dark character—we do not als 
lude to the chinmey sweepers, who 
were notorious in the crowd, but to 
white men of evil aspect and malignant 
expression. Others were pale and sick« 
ly-looking ; such as are often seen a- 
mong artificers and manufacturers of 
dissolute habits, whose occupations are 
hurtful to the. constitution. Many were 
young idle boys, training, too probably, 
for the gaol and gibbet. The_ whole 
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combined as large a _ proportion of 
worthless characters, of pick-pockets, 
and of felons, as could enter into the 
composition of any like given number 
which this vicious Metropolis could 
spew forth from its contagious sinks. It 
was wondertul, where so many wicked 
passions were congregated, that no 
shocking excess, no revolting ebullition 
ensued ;—are we right in supposing, 
that had the occasion been any other 
than a boxing match or a bull-bait such 
must have been the consequence ? But 
the rabble were amused ; their language 
was disgusting, from its oaths, and their 
manners were Coarse : yet it is but jus- 
tice to them to say that this was the 
head and front of their offending, for 
good humour pervaded their practical 
jokes or larking, and mischief never 
seemed to enter into their heads. They 
jested at each other’s muddy misfor- 
tunes, threw out their slang salutations 
merrily ; and we will bear witness, 
conducted themselves better than a sim- 
ilar body of the lowest ranks (not of 
bad repute or known infamy) of any 
other country in the world would have 
done if so assembled together. This 
was most manifest when the beaks or 
police officers interfered with them ; 
for though their expected sports were 
frustrated, for aught they could tell, en- 
tirely, they submitted with laughter, 
not resentment, and retired, up to their 
middles in dirt and fatigued with a long 
march, without an angry murmur, far 
less the resistance they were strong e- 
nough effectually to.offer. — It is with 
uncommon pleasure we can say so much 
for our companions : it confirms us in 
a gracious opinion we have ever wished 
to cherish regarding poor human na- 
ture, videlicet, that there is no one so 
absolutely depraved as to be destitute of 
every virtue. But it is time we were in 
the field ;—the field near Roehampton. 


As we approached this spot, our eyes 
were attracted by large placards, signi- 
fying that if any person or persons as- 
sembled there in a tumultuous or riot- 
ous manner,—to box, or do any thing 
tending to a breach of the public peace, 
they should be dealt with according to 
law. ‘This was rather appalling to 
such young sinners as our party consist- 
ed of, and we held a council, which 
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ended as most councils do, in our re- 
solving to prosecute our iniquitous 
course, because the paper had no sig- 
nature of a magistrate, and might be 
therefore (one never w ants excuses for 
following his own inclinations) the un- 
authorized act of some meddling, im- 
pertinent, envious individeal, who had 
no business to baulk us in our purposed 
recreation. We accordingly proceed- 
ed to the field where the crowd was, 
passing ten or dozen Bow-street officers 
ina cluster on the road, with a firm 
step, and only casting a side glance o- 
ver our shoulders to see whether or not 
they were doing us the pleasure to form 
a part of our cortege. We were not 
grievously disappointed when we no- 
ticed they did not do us this favour. 
The field presented a striking appear- 
ance. ‘The trees round had _ living 
branches, and were laden with fruit (a 
simile of dissimilitude) like those in 
the garden of the Hesperides. _ It is 
true that many of these human apples 
were fit for the drop ; but why should 
we libel our comrades of the 29th of 
January. A sort of theatre was form- 
ed, of carts and waggons, hurdles, &e. 
and all who entered by the gate on 
horseback or in carriages of every sort, 

(the pedestrians leaping over hedges 
and ditches) were obliged to pay for 
admission. Among the number thus 
taxed, were sundry magistrates of the 
county and the clerk of the peace, who, 

having severally paid their shillings, 

joined ourassembly. But, alas! these 


dragons had not come to guard the fruit 


or to partake of the revels : they came 
to forbid the spree / The ring was just 
being sweetly beat out, when, not par- 
ticularly anxious, as we guessed, that 
this operation should be completed, 
probably not conceiving that a perfect 
ring was necessary for their perform- 
ances, these magistrates rode into the 
centre of the ungeometrical figure, 
(such as it was) and politely intimated 
tous that we must disperse, as they 
could suffer no fight, nor no_ bull-hank 
neither, to take place there. They 
moreover made some genteel inquiries 
about our especial friend Mr. Eales ; 
but as he was not ambitious of better 
company than that in which he ba- 
rouched it from London, he kept his 























station among us on a waggon, without 
pushing himself obtrusively or impu- 
dently forward. We were, of course, 
extremely pleased with this modesty, 
and having ourselves little inclination 
to become personally intimate, at this 
time, with the gentlemen in question, 
we descended from our elevation and 
began to retrogade. Our motions were 
watched by the multitude, and in a 
minute every face was turned towards 
London. But the game was not up. 
Much advice was given from various 
quarters ; the most feasible of which 
was to get out of the district over which 
our visitors presided, and do as well as 
we could. 'This intention was confirm- 
ed by a very civil message (it could not 
be less from Civil Authorities) deliver- 
ed to us from the magistrates. It said 
they were sorry to interrupt our diver- 
sion, which they hoped would be harm- 
less, but an information having been 
laid, it was their duty, unless they made 
themselves responsible for all the ill 
consequences that might happen. Out 
of their jurisdiction they had no wish 
to interfere, and the good natured mes- 
senger (we believe the Clerk of the 
Peace, not forbid to do so) pointed out 
a convenient spot, in this respect, about 
a couple of miles distant, over Kings- 
bury bridge. Thus fortified, the bull 
was put in movement agreeably to the 
direction received,—the raggamuffins 
followed him, and we adjourned to 
lunch. Another whimsical scene was 
acted in the parlour of our hospitable 
entertainer. Our own squad embraced 
the odd mixture of independent for- 
tune, of the medical, military, and mer- 
cantile professions, of pugilist, foreign 
diplomate, and Editor ; and we were 
reinforced by gentlemen and_trades- 
men, bullward, and citizen of the world! 
Cold meats, a barrel of excellent ale, 
broached on a side-table, and several 
bottles of sound brandy to keep out the 
cold, were rapidly vanishing before our 
united attacks, when it was announced 
that the beaks (such was the phrase) 
were at the gate. Men lawfully em- 
ployed as we then were, are not so 
easily frightened as if their provender 
ran short ; and the magistrates were in- 
vited in. Away from the ring, the 
liberality and urbanity of English gen- 
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tlemen were what we lad to expect 
from them,—nor were we disappoint- 
ed. They enjoyed our me/é, and 
tasted our refreshments ; did not con- 
tradict the information touching the 
ultra-judicial bouggls of their province, 
and, no doubt, in order to see that no 
impropriety was committed, promised 
to ride over the bridge and take a look 
at the fight! In fact they were not 
afraid of the Beaks, though one of 
them had been kindly warned by a 
stranger to beware of these spoil-sports, 
who (he told him) were just coming up! 


We were all again in motion, and 
soon reached the rendezvous, a small 
common about four miles from Town, 
where the mob had already collected. 
The ground was bad for pugilism, be- 
ing wet and covered with small hil- 
locks. The ring was however made, 
—a singular process. ‘Ten or a dozen 
of fellows with long whips lash away 
like furies, yelling, swearing, and be- 
labouring the multitude till they have 
retreated to a right distance, and form- 
ed a circle of thirty or forty yards in 
diameter. ‘The foremost ranks link 
their arms together, and become a sort 
of chain against encroachment ; but 
still the eagerness of the spectators now 
and then breaks through or discom- 
poses this cordon, and the whole num- 
ber submit to be mercilessly whipped 
out as before. We suspect indeed that 
resistance would be a dangerous resort, 
for the floggers are often bruisers of 
note, and would instanter inflict a 
punishment on the contumacious not 
so transitory in its effects as the smart 
of acut of cord. There is something 
exceeding diverting too in this keeping 
the ring. The rage of the operator, 
his denunciations of vengeance, his 
oaths and scurrility, in a moment sub- 
side ; and you have him in a wheedlin 
tone and good theatrical attitude of en- 
treaty, begging gentlemen to stand back 
a little or his eyes, he’ll lay it on 
them. ‘Then the storm again—then 





the calm; the plying of the lash and 
elegant beseeching. 

Previous to the fight, a hat was car- 
ried round to make a purse: it pro- 
cured a few pounds in contributions of 
half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences. 
Some delay ensued, in which we un- 
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derstood preliminaries were settled, the 
mode of battle to be half minute time 
(i.e. with only half minute intervals 
between falls and setting to again) the 
ground tossed for, or “heads or tails 
whose face was to be towards the sun, 
and other needful preparations. The 
lads then stripped, and had their small- 
clothes tied round their waists with 
silk handkerchiefs. A coat was loose- 
ly thrown over their shoulders till every 
thing was ready, a person stepped into 
the ring with a stop-watch in his hand 
to give the time, and all else were 
cleared out, except a Second and Bot- 
tlecholder for each of the combatants. 
The signal of defiance, hurling his hat 
in the air, was given by the Sailor-lad, 
and very promptly answered in a like 
manner by our new acquaintance. The 
rounds, as they are called, of prize- 
fights have been so often described, 
that we shall not enter upon the details. 
Suffice it to state that the parties en- 
gaged spar, interchange blows, wrestle 
and fall in a variety of ways, as force 
or accident determines. ‘The instant 
this happens, the Second, who has been 
watching in a crouching posture and 
with the eye of a hawk a few paces off, 
catches up his principal, throws a cov- 
ering over him including his head, sets 
him on his knee, and employs every 
effort to refresh and solace him. He 
has his arms thrown round bis neck for 
support; his face and mouth are mois- 
tened with a sponge ; his hands are 
ently rubbed and animated ; he has a 
little water slightly impregnated with 
brandy occasionally administered ; and, 
in short, during these brief pauses from 
exertion, a great many expedients are 
used to comfort and invigorate the 
fighter. “Time” is called, and he 
must be ready “ for the scratch,” or is 
declared beaten. The Bottle-holders 
assume similar attitudes to the Seconds, 
and the groupe when in action is al- 
ways formed of the two combatants 
standing up to each other, of the four 
attendants nearly at equi-distant points, 
looting low” and watching eagerly as 
we mentioned, and the giver of the 
time a little farther off. The Battle 
lasted a considerable while, and was 
not so painful to us as we anticipated ; 
for we were convinced that neither of 
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the lads would suffer a grave injury, 
and they contended bravely as well as 
skilfully (considering the unfavourable 
state of the ground) till our friend 
Stockton gave his adversary a blow 
below the ear, which stunned him so 
much that he was compelled to yield 
the victory. 

The change of place had occupied 
so much of the day that it was now be- 
coming dusk. The Bull however must 
have a little amusement after walking 
about so much; it would be quite 
cruel to disappoint him! (he had only 
walked from Roehampton, whither he 
walked a day or two before.) This 
creature was standing quietly a few 
hundred yards from the ring during the 
fight. The moment he was led to- 
wards it, the agitation, growling, and 
vivacity of a hundred bull- dogs round 
about, exhibited a singular example of 
animal ferocity and character. Their 
masters could with difficulty restrain 
them; their eyes flashed, they strug- 
gled to get loose, they howled with 
savage eagerness. A stake was mean- 
while driven into the ground, and the 
bull fastened to it with a thick rope (to 
the eye about an inch and a half in 
diameter) about twenty yards long. 
We were prepared for a ferocious and 
barbarous spectacle, and found our- 
selves agreeably mistaken. ‘The horns 
of the bull are covered at the tips with 
a kind of composition which rounds 
them off, and prevents their goring the 
dogs. There is no laceration nor hor- 
rid wounds, but altogether a curious 
animal contest, softened by ingenuity of 
its revolting circumstances. Whether 
the dames of Spain may or may not be 
absolved from the charge of cruelty for 
the fondness with which they dwell on 
the examples and sufferings of Caca- 
dores; sure we are that even an Eng- 
lish lady might witness such a Hank 
as we saw on Tuesday, without expe- 
riencing an unpleasant feeling. The 
bull (Pritchard’s) was a “ master of 
fence,” and it was absolutely astonish- 
ing to see the tact with which he dis- 
posed of his bold assailants. A dog 
was freed, and rushed at the head, or 
rather nose, of the animal, with fener 
activity. The latter was on his guard 
ina moment. His nose was so far in- 











curved as to put his face on a parallel 
line with the ground at a distance of 
an inch or two: thus, in front, nothing 
appeared but his shaggy foretop and 
protecting horns. On these the brave 
dog rushes, and is thrown aloft in air, 
or along the earth horizontally, by the 
more powerful defendant. He recovers 
and returns to the charge, but the same 
fate awaits him; till, exhausted, he is 
taken off to make room for a fresh 
canine hero. Sometimes two at once 
are permitted, and the bull, more 
harassed, repulses them with greater 
force. Away they fly from his horns, 
right and left, or together ascend the 
clouds. One descends on the back of 
his enemy; the other is caught by his 
master (stirring about as near as he 
dares for that purpose) ere he regains 
the soil where such as he 


are tumbled down amain, 
And fall so hard, they bound and rise again. 


The bull does not pursue, but coolly 
waits, and as coolly ejects his puny 
opponents. If one got hold of his dew- 
lap, his feet were brought into action, 
and he trampled down the foe; at 
other times the horn sufficed, and it 
was extraordinary to see with how 
slight an effort he tossed a heavy dog, 
sprawling, to the distance of many 
yards. We should have been distress- 
ed had these courageous creatures been 
much hurt, but though occasionally 
stunned for a few seconds, the most fu- 
riously repelled were well enough to 
follow their masters home, without ap- 
parent damage. 

We are afraid that our canvas for 
this Show has stretched too far. Were 
it not so, we could paint in a number 
of other figures: ‘There was a host of 
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evil passions in this day’s pastimes ; 
but happily not one of them was called 
forth. The brutality of the exhibition 
was nothing to our preconception of it ; 
and at night, as we were driven back 
to London, the inspiration of “ heavy 
wet” (porter, in libations of which it is 
the custom after such meetings to in- 
dulge to the utmost of their means) had 
produced no worse effect than the sing- 
ing along the road of a strange-measured 
chant, denominated “ The Newgate 
Tune,” and of as peculiar a character 
as any Gondolier’s song in Venice. 
The chorus of “ Tudie, tudie, tudie,” 
is unlike aught else of music with which 
we are acquainted. But this as well 
as the rest had its apology, if not justi- 
fication in the general good humour. 
While on the top of the carriage look- 
ing at the fight, a hawker of Maz of- 
fered a glass of gin to one of our party. 
“ No! thank ye, lam full,” was the 
answer,—“ If you are full of good I 
should like to tap you,” the rejoinder. 
Such were the waggeries of this black- 
guard saturnalia. One gemman in- 
vited us to a dog-fight, between the 
‘“‘ Chalk-farm dog, whose fame needed 
no comment,” and a drend/e cur fram 
Manchester, 75 Ibs. weight.” Another 
thought we should like to see a rat-trial 
at the Cockpit, Westminster (not where 
the Court of Privy Councillors is held :) 
he assured us that his ‘ tyke’ had slain 
the twenty rats in 3 minutes and 10 
seconds ; and had it not been for one 
‘old soger’ that shammed dead, would 
have done in 22 seconds less time : 
but all these inducements we resisted, 
hoping our readers will be satisfied that 
we have done enough in these New 
Pursuits of Literature ! ! 


Oviginal Poctry. 
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BY T. CAMPBELL. 


Earl March look’d on his «lying child, 
And smit with grief to view her— 

The youth, he cried, whom] exil’d, 
Shall be restored to woo her. 


She’s at the window many an hour 
His coming to discover ; 

And her love look’d up to Ellen’s bower, 
And she look’d on her lover— 


But ah! so pale he knew her not, 
Though her smile on him was dwelling— 
And am I then forgot—forgot ?>— 
It broke the heart of Ellen. 


In vain he weeps, in vain he sighs, 
Her cheek is cold as ashes ; 

Nor love’s own kiss shall wake those eyes 
To lift their silken lashes. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE.} 


FERRE isa very thick post-octavo 
volume of upwards of 430 pages, 
printed in the best manner, by Ramsay. 
‘T'wenty-four separate tales are discus- 
sed within these limits ; and the whole, 
laying other merits out of view, is cer- 
tainly one of the prettiest “story 
books” that any man can put into his 
library, or lay upon his drawing room 
table, for the benefit of the “ youths 
and virgins” of his household. It isa 
“ story book,” however, of a kind quite 
new, at least in English literature ; for 
we rather suspect that the Germans 
have several nearly of the same sort ; 
and these written by the very greatest 
of their authors. It is a book full of 
power, and full, which every book of 
tales ought to be, though few of them 
are so, of VARIETY. The narrow limits 
within which each tale is confined, 
have prevented the author from enter- 
ing into any thing like complex or art- 
ful denouements. The structure of ma- 
ny of them reminds us of our old sim- 
ple ballads. We have generally two, 
or at the most three characters in a 
piece; these are not elaborately brought 
out, but generally well defined, and at 
times most clearly defined, by a few 
apparently unlaboured epithets. 

But we must make a few extracts, 
to give some notion of the author’s way 
of writing; and these shall be from a 
tale in the middle of the volume, which 
is one of our chief favourites,—that of 
Burnp ALLAN. | 

Allan Bruce, a worthy young man 
betrothed to Fanny Raeburn, a kind 
good-hearted girl, has the terrible mis- 
fortune to become quite blind ; and he, 
for he is above all selfishness, listens to 
the voice of all the friends on both sides, 
who represent to him how foolish and 
imprudent a thing it would be for him, 
condemned to blindness and helpless- 
ness, to marry Fanny Raeburn. She, 
too, in so far listens to the same not un- 
kind suggestions—but at length her 
generous heart teaches her what is her 
duty. 

“‘ She was willing to obey them in 
all things in which it was her duty to 
ebey—but here she knew not what was 


her duty. To give up Allan Bruce was 
a thought far worse to her than to give 
up life. It was to suffer her heartstrings 
to be hourly torn up by the roots, if 
the two were willing to be married, 
why should any one else interfere ? If 
God had stricken Allan with blindness 
after their marriage, would any one 
have counselled her to leave him? Or 
pitied her becavse she had to live with 
her own blind husband ? Or would the 
fear of poverty have benumbed her 
feelings ¢ Or rather would it not have 
given new alacrity to her hands, and 
new courage to her heart? So she re- 
solved meekly and calmly, to tell Al- 
lan that she would be his wife, and that 
she believed that such was, in spite of 
this infliction, the will of God. 

* Allan Bruce did not absent bimself 
in his blindness, from the House of 
God. One Sabbath, after Divine ser- 
vice, Fanny went up to him in the 
church-yard, and putting her arm in his, 
they walked away together, seemingly 
as cheerful as the rest of the congrega- 
tion, only with somewhat slower and 
more cautious steps. They proceeded 
along the quiet meadow-fields by the 

banks of the stream, and then across 
the smooth green braes, till they gently 
descended into a holm, and sat down 
together in a little green bower, which 
a few hazels, mingling with one tall 
weeping birch, had of themselves fram- 
ed; a place where they had often met 
before Allan was blind, and where 
they had first spoken of a wedded life. 
Fanny could almost have wept to see 
the earth, and the sky, and the whole 
day so beautiful, now that Allan’s 
eyes were dark ; but he whispered to 
her, that the smell of the budding trees, 
and of the primroses that he knew 
were near his feet, was pleasant indeed, 
and that the singing of all the little 
birds made his heart dance within him 
—so Fanny sat beside her blind lover 
in serene happiness, and felt strength- 
ened in her conviction that it was her 
duty to become his wife. 

“¢ Allan—I love you so entirely— 
that to see you happy is all that I de- 


+ See p. 320, 








sire on earth. Till God made you 
blind, Allan, I knew not how my soul 
could be knit into yours—I knew not 
the love that was in my heart. To sit 
by you with my work—to lead you 
out thus on pleasant Sabbaths—to take 
care that your feet do not stumble— 
and that nothing shall ever offer vio- 
lence to your face—to suffer no soli- 
tude to surround you—but that you 
may know, in your darkness, that 
mine eyes, which God still permits to 
see, are always open upon you—for 
these ends, Allan, will 1 marry thee, 
my beloved—thou must not say nay, 
for God would not forgive me if I be- 
eame not thy wife.’ And Fanny fell 
upon his neck and wept. 


‘“‘ There was something in the quiet 
tone of her voice—something in the 
meek fold of her embrace—something 
in the long weeping kiss that she kept 
breathing tenderly over his brow and 
eyes—that justified to the Blind Man 
his marriage with such a woman. ‘ Let 
us be married, Fanny, on the day fixed 
before I lost my sight. Till now I 
knew not fully either your heart or my 
own——now I fear nothing. Would, my 
best friend, I could but see thy sweet 
face for one single moment now—but 
that can never be !’—‘ All things are 
possible to God—and although to hu- 
man skill your case is hopeless—it is 
not utterly so to my heart—yet if ever 
it becomes so, Allan, then will I love 
thee better even than I do now, if in- 
deed my heart can contain more affec- 
tion than that with which it now over- 
flows.’ 

* Allan Bruce and Fanny Raeburn 
were married. And although there 
was felt, by the most careless heart, to 
be something sad and solemn in such 
nuptials, yet Allan made his marriage- 
day one of sober cheerfulness in his na- 
tive village. Fanny wore her white 
ribbands in the very way that used to 
be pleasant to Allan’s eyes ; and blind 
as he now was, these eyes kindled with 
a joyful smile, when he turned the 
clear sightless orbs towards his bride, 
and saw her within his soul arrayed in 
the simple white dress which he heard 
all about him saying so well became her 
sweet looks. Her relations and _ his 


own partook of the marriage feast in 
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their own cottage—there was the sound’ 


of music and dancing feet on the little 
green plat at the foot of the garden, by 
the river’s side—the bride’s youngest 
sister, who was henceforth to be an in- 
mate in the house, remained when the 
party went away in the quiet of the 
evening—and peace, contentment, and 
love, folded their wings together over 
that humble dwelling.” 


Their married life is happy far be- 
yond what they themselves could have 
expected on their bridal-day. Allan 
is favoured by his neighbours, and mu- 
sic, that gift of heaven to the blind, 
furnishes him with the means of sup; 
porting his wife and the children that 
grow up, one after another beside his 
knees. There is a beautiful passage 
describing the blind man’s feelings, 
which we must extract. 

“Whatever misgivings of mind Al- 
lan Bruce might have experienced— 
whatever faintings and sickenings and 
deadly swoons of despair might have 
overcome his heart,—it was not long 
before he was a freedman from all their 
slavery. He was not immured, like 
many as worthy as he, in an asylum ; 
he was not an incumbrance upon a 
poor father, sitting idle and in the way 
of others, beside an ill-fed fire, and a 
scanty board; he was not forced to 
pace step by step along the lamp-light 
ed streets and squares of a city, forcing 
out beautiful music to gain a few pieces 
of coin from passers by, entranced for a 
moment by sweet sounds, plaintive or 


jocund ; he was not a boy-led beggar 


along the high-way under the sickening 
sunshine or chilling sleet, with an ab- 
ject hat abjectly protruded with a cold 
heart for colder charity ;—but he was, 
although he humbly felt and acknowl- 
edged that he was in nothing more 
worthy than these, a man loaded with 
many blessings, warmed by a constant 
ingle, laughed round by a flock of joyful 
children, love-tended and love-lighted 
by a wife who. was to him at once 
music and radiance,—while his house 
stood in the middle of a_ village of 
which all the inhabitants were his 
friends, and of all whose hands the 
knock was known, when it touched his 
door, and of all whose voices the tone 
was felt when it kindly aceosted him im 
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the wood, in the field, in the garden, 
by the river’s side, by the hospitable 
yard of neighbour, or in the church- 


yard assemblage before entering into 
the House of God.” 


The end of the story is the recovery 
of Allan’s sight by means of couching, 
and remembering, as we all must do 
perfectly well, the inimitable descrip- 
tion of the first operation of the kind 
by Addison, and its consequences, who 
is there that can be insensible to the 
softness, beauty, and wisdom of the 
following passage ? 

“ ‘There was no uncontrollable burst 
of joy in the soul of Allan Bruce, when 
once more a communication was open- 
ed between it and the visible world. 
For he had learned lessons of humility 
and temperance in all his emotions du- 
ring ten years of blindnes, in which the 
hope of light was too faint to deserve 
the name. He was almost afraid to 
believe that his sight was restored. 
Grateful to him. was his first uncertain 
and wavering glimmer, as a draught of 
water to a wretch in a crowded dun- 
geon. But he knew not whether it 
was to ripen into the perfect day, or 
gradua!ly to fade back again in the 
depth of his former darkness. 

“But when his Fanny—she on 
whom he had so loved to look when 
she was a maiden in her teens, and 
who would not forsake him in the first 
misery of that great affliction, but had 
been overjoyed to link the sweet free- 
dom of her prime to one sitting in per- 
petual dark—when she, now a staid 
and lovely matron, stood before him 
with a face pale in bliss, and all drench- 
ed in the floodiike tears of an unsup- 
portable happiness—then truly did he 
feel what a heaven it was to see! And 
as he took her to his heart, he gently 
bent back her head, that he might de- 
vour with his eyes that benign beauty 
which had for so many years smiled 
upon him unbeheld, and which now 
that he had seen once more, he felt that 
he could even af that very moment die 
im peace. 

In came with soft steps one after 
another, his five loving children, that 
for the first time they might be seen by 
their father. The girls advanced tim- 
idly with blushing cheeks and bright 
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shining hair, while the boys went bold- 
ly up to his side, and the eldest look- 
ing in his face, exclaimed with a shout 
of joy, ‘Our father sees !—our father 
sees !’—and then checking his rapture, 
burst into tears. Many a vision had 
Allan Bruce framed to himself of the 
face and figure of one and all his chil- 
dren. One, he had been told, was 
like himself, another the image of its 
mother, and Lucy, he understood was 
a blended likeness of them both. Bat 
now he looked upon them with the con- 
fused and bewildered joy of parental 
love, seeking to know and distinguish 
in the light the separate objects to- 
wards whom it yearned; and not till 
they spoke did he know their Christian 
names. But soon, soon, did the sweet 
faces of all his children seem, to his 
eyes, to answer well, each in its differ- 
ent loveliness, to the expression of the 
voices so long familiar to his heart. 


“ Pleasant too, no doubt, was that 
expansion of heart, that followed the 
sight of so many old friends and ac- 
quaintances, all of whom, familiar as 
he had long been with them in his 
darkness, one day’s light now seemed 
to bring farther forward in his affection. 
They came towards him now with 
brighter satisfaction—and the happi- 
ness of his own soul gave a kinder ex- 
pression to their demeanour, and rep- 
resented them all as a host of human 
beings rejoicing in the joy of one single 
brother. Here was a young man, who, 
when he saw him last, was a little 
school boy—here a man beginning to 
be bent with toil, and with a thoughtful 
aspect, who had been one of his own 
joyous and laughing fellow-labourers in 
field or at fair—here a man on whom, 
ten years before, he had shut his eyes 
in advanced but vigorous life, now sit- 
ting with a white head, and supported 
on a staff—all this change he knew be- 
fore, but now he saw it ; and there was 
thus a somewhat sad, but an interest- 
ing, delightful, and impressive contrast 
and resemblance between the past and 
the present, brought immediately be- 
fore him by the removal of a veil. Ev- 
ery face around him—every figure was 
instructive as well as pleasant; and 
humble as his sphere of life was, and 
limited its range, quite enough of chance 























and change was now submitted to his 
meditation, to give his character, which 
had long been thoughtful, a still more 
solemn cast, and a temper of still more 
homely and humble wisdom. 

“‘ Nor did the addition to his happi- 
ness come from human life. Once 
more he saw the heavens and the earth. 
By men in his lowly condition, nature 
is not looked on very often perhaps 
with poetical eyes. But all the objects 
of nature are in themselves necessarily 
agreeable and delightful ; and the very 
colours and forms he now saw filled 
his soul with bliss. Not for ten dark 
years had he seen acloud, and now 
they were piled up like castles in the 
summer heaven. Not for ten dark 
years had he seen the vaulted sky, and 
there it was now bending majestically 
in its dark, deep, serene azure, full of 
tenderness, beauty, and power. ‘The 
green earth, with all its flowers, was 
now visible beneath his feet A hun- 
dred gardens blossomed—a hundred 
hedge-rows ran across the meadow and 
up the sides of the hilis—the dark 
grove of sycamore, shading the village 
church on its mount, stood tinged with 
a glitter of yellow light—and from one 
extremity of the village to the other, 
calm, fair, and unwavering, the smoke 
from all its chimneys went up to heaven 
on the dewy morning-air. He felt all 
this just by opening his eye-lids. And 
in his gratitude to God he blessed the 
thatch of his own humble house, and 
the swallows that were twittering be- 
neath its eaves. 

“Sucn, perhaps, were some of the 
feelings which Allan Bruce experienced 
on being restored to sight. But faint 
and imperfect must be every picture of 
man’s inner soul. This, however, is 
true, that Allan Bruce now felt that 
his blindness had been in many res- 
pects, a blessing. It had touched all 
hearts with kindness towards him and 
his wife when they were poor—it had 
kept his feet within the doors of his 
house, or within the gate of his garden, 
often when they might otherwise have 
wandered into less happy and inno- 
cent places—it turned to him the sole 
undivided love of his sweet contented 
Fanny—it gave to the filial tenderness 
of his children something of fondest 
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passion—and it taught him moderation 
in all things, humility, reverence, and 
niger resignation to the Divine Will. 

t may therefore, be truly said, that 
when the blameless man once more 
lifted up his seeing eyes, in all things he 
beheld God. 

‘“ Soon after this time, a small Nurse- 
ry-garden between Roslin and Las- 
wade—a bank sloping gently down to 
the Esk—was on sale, and Allan Bruce 
was able to purchase it. Such an em- 
ployment seemed peculiarly fitted for 
him, and also compatible with his other 
professions. He had acquired, during 
his blindnéss, much useful information 
from the readings of his wife or chil- 
dren ; and baving been a gardener in 
his youth, among his many other avo- 
cations, he had especially extended his 
knowledge respecting flowers, shrubs, 
and trees. Here he follows that 
healthy, pleasant, and intelligent occu- 
pation. Among his other assistant 
Gardeners there is one man with a head 
white as snow, but a ruddy and cheer- 
ful countenance, who, from his self-im- 
portance seems to be the proprietor of 
the garden. ‘This is Allan’s Father, 
who lives in a small cottage adjoining 
—takes care of all the garden-tools— 
and is master of the bee-hives. His 
old mother, too, is sometimes seen 
weeding ; but oftener with her grand- 
children, when in the evenings, after 
school, they are playing on the green 
plat by the Sun Dial, with flowers gar- 
landed round their heads, or feeding 
the large trout in the clear silvery well 
near the roots of the celebrated Pear 
Tree.” 

From “the Hour in the Manse,” 
“the Forgers,” “ Simon Gray,” and 
various other tales in the volume, we 
could easily quote passages enough to 
shew that thé awful, the terrible dark 
parts of man and his nature, are as much 
within the graS}y of our author, as the 
passages we have now qtoted shew 
the pathetic and the beautiful to be. 
But we despair of being able to quote 
any passages from the tales of that 
class, withdut in some measure injur- 
ing the! after effect of what we only 
wish to'intréduce to our readers’ notice, 
We shall therefore make but one ex- 
tract more, and it shall be from a story 
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that stands almost alone in the book— 
a fragment from the noble traditional 
History of the days of religious perse- 
cution in Scotland—the memory of 
which days is yet fresh in the minds 
of our old shepherds and cottage ma- 
trons upon the moors of Clydesdale 
and Dumfries-shire. : 

After describing at some length the 
State of the people at Lanark, at the 
time when the Presbyterian worship 
was not permitted to be celebrated in 
their parish church, the author introdu- 
duces us to the persecuted congrega- 
tion assembled in the midst of the sub- 
lime scenery of Cartland Craigs on the 
morning of a beautiful summer Sab- 
bath, chiefly for the purpose of having 
the children, who had been born during 
the suspension of the public worship of 
God in the place, admitted into the 
body of the church by the rite of bap- 
tism. ' 

“The church in which they were 
assembled was hewn, by God’s hand, 
out of the eternal rocks. A river rolled 
its way through a mighty chasm of 
cliffs, several hundred feet high, of 
which the one side presented enormous 
masses,and the other corresponding re- 
cesses, as if the great stone had been 
rent by a convulsion. The channel 
was overspread with prodigious frag- 
ments of rock or large loose stones, 
some of them smooth and bare, others 
containing soil and verdure in their 
rents and fissures, and here and there 
crowned with shrubs and trees. The 
eye could at once command a long 
stretching vista, seemingly closed and 
shut up at both extremities by the coa- 
lescing cliffs. This majestic reach of 
river, contained pools, streams, rushing 
shelves, and waterfalls innumerable ; 
and when the water was low, which it 
now was in the common drought, it 
was easy to walk up this scene, with 
the calm blue sky overhead, an utter 
and subiime solitude. On looking up, 
the soul was bowed down by the feel- 
ing of that prodigious height of unscale- 
able and often overhanging cliff. Be- 
tween the channel and the summit of 
far extended precipices were. perpetu- 
ally flying rooks and wood-pigeons, 
and now and then a hawk, ‘filling the 
profound abyss with their wild cawing, 


deep murmur, er shrilly shriek. Some- 
times a heron would stand erect and 
still on some little stone island, or rise 
up like a white cloud along the black 
walls of the chasm, and disappear. 
Winged creatures alone could inhabit 
this region. The fox and wild cat 
choose more accessible haunts. Yet 
here came the persecuted Christians 
and worshipped God, whose hand 
hung over theit heads those magnificent 
pillars and arches, scooped out those 
galleries from the solid rock, and laid 
at their feet calm water in its transpa- 
rent beauty, in which they could see 
themselves sitting in reflected groups, 
with their Bibles in their hands. 

“ Here, upon a semicircular ledge of 
rocks, over a narrow chasm, of which 
the tiny stream played in a murmuring 
waterfall, and divided the congregation 
into two equal parts, sat about a hun- 
dred persons all devoutly listening to 
their Minister, who stood before them 
on what might well be called a small 
natural Pulpit of living stone. Up to 
it there led a short flight of steps, and 
over it waved the canopy of a tall grace- 
ful birch tree. This pulpit stood on 
the middle of the channel, directly fa- 
cing that congregation, and separated 
from them by the clear deep sparkling 
pool into which the scarce-heard water 
poured over the blackened rock. ‘The 
water, as it left the pool, separated into 
two streams, and flowed on each sfde 
of the Altar, thus placing it in an isl- 
and, whose large mossy stones were 
richly embowered under the golden 
blossoms and green tresses of the broom. 
Divine service was closed, and a row 
of maidens, al] clothed in purest white, 
came gliding off from the congregation, 
and crossing the stream on some step- 
ping stones, arranged themselves at the 
foot of the pulpit, with the infants 
about to be baptized. The fathers of 
the infants, just as if they had been in 
their own Kirk, had been sitting there 
during worship, and now stood up be- 
fore the Minister. ‘The baptismal wa- 
ter, taken from that pellucid pool, was 
lying consecrated in a small hollow of 
one of the upright stones, that formed 
one side or pillar of the pulpit, and the 
holy rite proceeded. Some of the 
younger enes in that semicircle kept 
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gazing down into the pool, in which 
the whole scene was reflected, and now 
and, then, in spite of the grave looks, or 
admonishing whispers of their elders, 
letting fall a pebble into the water, that 
they might judge of its depth from the 
length of time that elapsed before the 
clear air-bells lay sparkling on the ag- 
itated surface. The rite was over, and 
the religious service of the day closed 
bya Psalm. The mighty rocks hem- 
med in the holy sound, and sent it in a 
more compacted volume, clear, sweet, 
and strong, up to Heaven. When the 
Psalm ceased, an echo like a spirit’s 
voice, was heard dying away high up 
among the magnificent architecture of 
the cliffs, and once more might be no- 
ticed in the silence the reviving voice 
of the sweet waterfall. 

“ Just then a large stone fell from 
the top of the cliff into the pool, a loud 
voice was heard, and a plaid hung over 
on the point of a Shepherd’s staff. 
Their watchful Sentinel had descried 
danger, and this was his warning. 
Forthwith the congregation rose. 
There were paths dangerous to un- 
practised feet, along the ledges of the 
rocks, leading up to several caves and 
places of concealment. The more ac- 
tive and young assisted the elder— 
more especially the old Pastor, and the 
women with their infants; and many 
minutes had not elapsed, till not a liv- 
ing creature was visible in the channel 
of the stream, but all of them hidden, or 
. early so, in the clefts and caverns. 


“ The Shepherd who had given the 
alarm had laid down again in his plaid 
instantly on the greensward upon the 
summit of these precipices. A party 
of soldiers were immediately upon him, 
and demanded what signals he had 
been making, and to whom ; when one 
of them, looking over the edge of the 
cliff, exclaimed, ‘See, see ! Humphrey, 
we have caught the whole Tabernacle 
: the Lord in anet at last. There 
they are, praising God among the stones 
of the a rr lates These are the 
Cartland Craigs, By my soul’s salva- 
tion, a noble Cathedral !’ ‘ Fling the 
lying Sentinel over the cliffs. Here is 
a cantingCovenanter for you, deceiving 
honest Soldiers on the very Sabbath- 
day. Over with him, over with hin— 


out of the gallery into the pit.’ But the 
Shepherd had vanished like a shadow ; 
and mixing with the tall green broom 
and bushes,was making his unseen way 
towards a wood. ‘ Satan has saved his 
servant ; but come, my lads—follow 
me—I know the way down into the bed 
of the stream—and the steps up to Wal- 
lace’s cave. They are called the “Kittle 
Nine Stanes.” ‘The hunt’s up.—We’ll 
be all in at the death. Halloo—my 
boys—halloo !’ 

“ The soldiers dashed down a less 
precipitous part of the wooded banks, 
a little below the ¢ craigs,’ and hurried 
up the channel. But when they reach- 
ed the altar where the old gray-haired 
minister had been seen standing, and 
the rocks that had been covered with 
people, all was silent and solitary—not 
a creature to be seen. ‘ Here isa Bible 
dropt by some of them,’ cried a soldier, 
and, with his foot, spun it away into 
the pool. ‘A bonnet—a bonnet,’— 
cried another—‘ now for the pretty 
sanctified face that rolled its demure 
eyes below it.’ But, after a few jests 
and oaths, the soldiers stood still, eye- 
ing witha kind of mysterious dread the 
black and silent walls of the rock that 
hemmed them in, and hearing only the 
small voice of the stream that sent a 
profound stillness thro’ the heart of that 
majestic solitude. ‘ Curse these cow- 
ardly Covenanters—what, if they tum- 
bled down upon our heads pieces of 
rock from their hiding-places? Ad- 
vance? Or retreat? There was no 
reply. For a slight fear was upon ev- 
ery man; musket or bayonet could be 
of little use to men obliged to clamber 


up rocks, along slender pathss, leading, - 


they knew not where ; and they were 
aware that armed men, now-a-days, 
worshipped God,—men of iron hearts, 
who feared not the glitter of the sol- 
dier’s arms—-neither barrel nor bayonet 
--men of long stride, firm step, and 
broad breast, who, on the open field, 
would have overthrown the marshalled 
line, and gone first and foremost if a 
city had to be taken by storm. 


“ As the soldiers were standing to- 
gether irresolute, a noise came upon 


their ears like distant thunder, but even 


more appalling ; anda slight current of 


air, as if propelled by it, passed whis- 
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pering along the sweet-briars, and the 
broom,and the tresses of the birch-trees. 
It came deepening, and rolling, and 
roaring on, and the very CartlandCraigs 
shook to their foundation as if in an 
earthquake. ‘ The Lord have mercy 
on us---what is this?’ And down fell 
many of the miserable wretches on 
their knees, and some on their faces, 
upon the sharp-pointed rocks. Now, it 
was like the sound of many myriad 
chariots rolling on their iron axles down 
the stony channel of the torrent. The 
old grey-haired minister issued from the 
mouth of Wallace’s Cave, and said,with 
a loud voice, ‘ The Lord God terrible 


Here we close our extracts. 


Consolations in Conjugal Life. 


reigneth.’ A water-spout had burst up 
among the moorlands, and the river, in 
its power, wasat hand. There it came 
-—tumbling along into that long reach 
of cliffs, and in a moment filled it with 
one mass of waves. Hage agitated 
clouds of foam rode on the surface of a 
blood-red torrent. An army must have 
been swept off by that flood. The sol- 
diers perished in a moment—but high 
up in the cliffs, above the sweep of de- 
struction, were the Covenanters—men, 
women, and children, uttering prayers 
to God, unheard by themselves, in that 
raging thunder.” 


The volume from which they have been made stands in no 


need of our praise, and therefore we shall leave these few passages to speak for them- 


selves. 


flows with images of the most pure and beautiful tenderness. 
deep knewledze of the sterner and more troubled passions. 
exuberance—never of poverty ; and we have a confident hope that ere long 


The author appears throughout in the most amiable character. 


Every page over- 

Occasionally he displays a 
His faults are the faults of 
, by exerting 


all his great powers together, and concentrating their energies on some work of a more ex- 


tensive character, he will take boldly the high place that is his due. 


The intelligent read- 


er of these little tales will be delighted, but. certainly will not be surprised, in receiving a 


MASTERPIECE from his hands.* 





CONSOLATIONS FOR HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


He is odd,—so much the better :— 
there are few oddities which may not 
claim noble precedents. — The E:mperor 
Julian inked his fingers on purpose, 
Commodus powdered his wig with gold 
dust, and Julius Czesar wore a green 
one. [ontenelle cared for nothing but 
asparagus fried in oil; Sir Isaac New- 
ton forgot his dinner, and Moliere con- 
sulted an old gentlewoman. 

- He is a Sloven,—Better still—he is 
no worse than eight or ten learned men 
now living, and half a hundred dead. 
It isa sign he does not admire himself 
too much, and a comfortable security 
that nobody else will. 

He is always abroad.—He will come 
home when he is tired. Birds return 
to their nests, but seldom to their 
cages. 

He loves bustle.-—Good !—People in 
a hurry are like hailstones, which leap 
about with great noise, and then settle 
very quietly. Bustle is a healthy exer- 
cise in all climates; even savages have 
their game, called “ worree.” Besides, 
a fidgetting person is only an idle one 
in a fever. He has lost half an hour 


in the morning, and runs after it the 
whole day. 

He loves money.—That is a great 
comfort. Flints yield oil sometimes, 
and the greatest misers may be talked 
out of it. Old Elwes used to say, 
young Pitt could have persuaded him 
to empty his purse at any time :—be- 
sides, the money itself is good, and a 
miser is no more to be considered than 
the bag which holds it. One may find 
the opening if one can. 

He loves wine.—Another com fort 
for then the money will not be kept 
very safely ; and it causes interregnums 
of intellect which make the wife regent. 
Besides, if he will reduce himself to a 
brute, he can have no reasonable ob- 
jection to being beaten. A noted bib- 
ber returning 20n compos one day, found 
his wife’s cloak, rolled himself in it, and 
fell asleep. Her father came in, and 
seeing her thus disgraced, remembered 
the Russian law which inflicts the ba- 
togs on ladies who drink before nine 
o'clock. Thinking he hat not ceded 
his right to chastise, as Russian fathers 
do, he brought two sticks and applied 


* The “ Lights and Shadows” are now in press by Munroe & Franeis. 








them with great perseverance and effect. 
So the lady told the story, but ber bus- 
band never did, not being quite sure 
who gave him the batogs. 

He is passionate.—No bad thing. 
Such people, says the Marquis of Hali- 
fax, always make amends at the foot of 
the account. Be not witty, make no 
replies, and good humour will follow. 
The dew is sweetest and most plentiful 
in hot climates. M. De Luc always 
earried a lump of sugar in his pocket 
to hold in his mouth when he or his 
companions grew angry. There are 
places where quarrelsome people are 
put into cold baths till they cease talk- 
ing, but we have not water enough in 
England. <A wife reasoning with an 
impatient husband is as silly as the 
eglantine in the fable arguing with a 
waterfall, when it might have looked 
quietly on and sparkled after the 
sprinkling. 

He is proud.—Take comfort—so are 
all hasty men. Whoever is passionate 
is so partial to himself that he will not 
bear contradiction. _ But if those who 
live with him are patient, his weakness 
will be their strong-hold, for he will let 
nobody else molest them. 

He is churlish.—Still there is com- 
fort. If he has good sense, it will be 
so often waked by other people’s follies, 
that, like a good house-dog, it must 
bark a little ; and honest Englishmen, 
like their favourite hounds, have a good 
deal of surliness about them. But, either 
with over much rudeness or excessive 
civility, nothing is so useful as quiet 
indifference. A flatterer is sooner 
shamed and a Yruffian tamed by this 
than by grand airs. Besides, what 
seems peevishness may be sickness. 
Poets pretend, Prometheus was sen- 
tenced to endure the gnawings of a 
vulture, but it was, probably, a fashion- 
able liver complaint, or a stitch in the 
side. However, let a churlish temper 
alone: nothing good can be forced 
from it. The wine squeezed from 
grape-stones and husks is always sour. 

He is indifferent.—This is almost 
an inconsolable matter ; but if you 
think aversion a better fault, take a 

articular friend into your house. Let 


be very beautiful, poor, and fashion- 
able; or very ugly, witty, and eloquent. 
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The first will take care that he shall 
know all your faults, and the other that 
his shall never pass unnoticed by you. 
There will be telegraphs on both sides, 
and produce a deep, broad, open ha- 
tred, as much preferable to indifference 
as a thick ice is to a little hoar frost. 
If this is not enough, hire a companion. 
In old times, all families kept a tame 
knave ; and people in India still think 
a tame snake lucky in their houses, 
Last of all, take a prying cousin or an 
instructive aunt ; then you will have a 
third person to hate, and sufficient 
business for you both to remove her 
again. 

She is a shrew.—Very consoling : 
—-a shrew is always a good manager 
and a little eater. Keep a mischievous 
dog ahd a stupid footboy, and her anger 
will never trouble you. Her tongue is 
the safety-valve of the steam engine. 

She is too busy.—Better still. Busy 
people are apt to be short sighted, 
which preserves peace in families. 
Bees see only an inch before their noses. 


She talks too much.—’Tis a better 
fault than sulkiness and never ends so 
il]. An honest gentleman may stop 
his ears, but he cannot see through a 
fog. Archbishop Cranmer proposed 
to make a sullen temper a claim for 
divorce, because he thought a silent 
woman a thing not fit to enter heaven. 
“For,” says he, “ we are never told 
that angels hold their tongues.—'They 
must be women, for they are always 
talking and singing.” 

Nobody knows her mind.—She is 
not to blame for knowing more than 
other people. Woman’s mind should 
never be seen except in profile, for she 
is wisest when she shews only half het 
graces and her thoughts. What should 
we think of a jeweller if he never shut 
his windows r—And as some great 
man said on a similar occasion, “ It 
proves she might be trusted with a 
secret.” 

She brings no money.—There is 
comfort instead. Next to marrying an 
heiress, a pennyless girl is the best, 
for you may have the credit and au- 
thority of an obliger, and she the servi- 
tude of an obligée.— Most probably, if 
you please, she will spend your for- 
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tune with more fancy and glee than 
ten heiresses.—Only take her far off, 
or you must marry all her relations. 

She is jealous.—A certain cure for 
all other plagues, because, like Aaron’s 
rod, it swallows them up. Of all the 
2,500 diseases acknowledged by physi- 
cians, it is the most painful, but the 
most economical. For it spares no 
time, it heeds no amusement, and takes 
no food except of its own making. It 
cures all delight in dress, all love of 
feasts and company, and makes all the 
senses sharp, except common sense, 
which it has no concern with. 

She loves flattery.—Best of all :—it 
is the cheapest, the pleasantest, and 
may be the most elegant taste—that is, 
if she knows how to administer as well 
as to receiye it. For it isto the temper 


The Renegade. 


like oil poured on the sea, not only 
smoothing, but giving it a thousand 
bright colours. It is the most elegant, 
for it requires a polite fancy ; the pleas- 
antest, for it pleases every body ; and 
the cheapest, for a little serves the 
wise. 

She is nervous.—This is the sum 
total of a wife’s defects, and I only 
know one consolation. Let her find 
in her husband’s portfolio his horoscope 
carefully drawn with an intimation of 
the year when he may become a 
widower, receive ten thousand pounds 
from his godmother and marry again. 
If she does not survive the time through 
spite, she will die through fear, and 
either way will serve. Here my art of 
consoling ends, for more must be need- 


less. V. 








THE RENEGADE. A ROMANCE, 


BY THE VICOMTE D’ARLINCOURT. 


Concluded, 


mya E Princess of Cevennes was only 
ata short distance from the tor- 
rent of Fontanias. Followed by the 
Prophet of the Mountain, she directed 
her footsteps to the spot whence the 
plaintive moan had issugd ; and pene- 
trating through the thickets, she soon 
reached the brink of the torrent.— 
There, beneath an old willow-tree, a 
Saracen soldier lay asleep. At a little 
distance, stretched on a litter, appear- 
ed the™body ofa warrior. The fea- 
tures of the victim were pale and smear- 
ed with blood. Ezilda approached, 
and recognized . . . the Renegade.— 
‘Oh Heaven! (she exclaimed,) Ago- 
bar! and have I then lost him for 
ever!’ Goudair was lost in amaze- 
ment; but the daughter of Theobert, 
haying ascertained that Agobar still 
lived, thus addressed the bard, whose 
thoughts she already guessed :—‘ Gou- 
dair, promise not to reveal the secret 
which I am now about to confide to 
you. Know that Clodomir is before 
you, and that an inconceivable fatality 
has rendered the son of Thierri the 
chief of the infidel army.’—-* Heavens ! 
(exclaimed Goudair,) can it be possi- 
ble! ... Agobar! .. ”—‘Is your 
monarch and my husband, (resumed 
the Princess ;) and our duty is to save 


him. Let us not waste time in words. 
Bring your boat hither. Let us rescue 
Agober from the hands of his enemies, 
and Heaven will do the rest.’ 

While Goudair hastened for his boat, 
Ezilda cut the cords which bound the 
limbs of Agobar, and sprinkled some 
drops of water on his pale forehead. 
The son of Thietri raised his languid 
eyes: his first glance met that of the 
princess.—* Where am I? (exclaimed 
the hero.) Have I then quitted the 
abode of darkness !—Ezilda here !’— 
Goudair returned, and the boat was in 
readiness. ‘ Fly (said the Prophet of 
the Mountain,) I hear voices at a dis- 
tance. The enemy perhaps approach- 
es.’ Assisted by Goudair, the prince 
rose and took his seat in the boat. In 
a moment Ezilda was by his side. She 
seized the oar, and the bard untying 
the rope which still bound them to the 
shore, bade them a last adieu. ‘Stay, 
old man, (suddenly exclaimed the 
prince ;) in the name of the angelic 
being who takes an interest in my fate, 
I conjure you to listen to my prayer. 
Condemned to death by Abderam, and 
pursued by the rage of Athim, I am 
exiled, and treason has deprived me of 
all power. But my devoted friend 
Alaor has not forsaken me. This night 
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he left me only to ensure the means of 
my preservation. He will return to 
yonder hut which you perceive between 
the trees of the forest. Hasten to in- 
form him how Ezilda has saved me.’— 
‘ Adieu! (said the bard of the moun- 
tain,) I will direct Alaor to your re- 
treat.’ With these words he ascended 
the mountain and proceeded to the hut 
of the wood-cutter. 

Guided by Ezilda, the boat glided 
lightly over the surface of the water, 
and passing through a cavern issued 
from the bowels of the earth, and the 
persecuted pair once more beheld the 
glories ofday. [The valley of Fontanias 
is like the Happy Valley in Rasselas. ] 


Here Agobar and Ezilda found an 
asylum, and in the course of a few days 
the prince was recovered by the skilful 
application of medical herbs. One 
evening, seated atthe door of Rode- 
rick’s cottage, Ezilda called the atten- 
tion of the hero to the magnificent spec- 
tacle of the setting sun, whose last rays 
spread a veil of gold over the lofty 
trees which covered the surrounding 
hills. Agobar pressed the hand of 
Ezilda. He gazed passionately on his 
liberatrix and his bride, and the Prin- 
cess of Cevennes, more beautiful than 
ever, seemed to live only for him. ‘ Oh 
my beloved Ezilda (he exclaimed,) I 
have long wandered in the burning 
desert of life; but Ihave now found 
the enchanted Oasis. Behold the in- 
vincible Agobar, the untamed tiger, 
trembling and prostrate at your feet !’ 
A tear dropped from the eye of the 
princess, a deep flush suffused her 
cheeks, and ina faltering accent she 
said, ‘ Clodomir, do you love me?’— 
‘Love you!’ (exclaimed Agobar,) more 
than man ever loved.’—* Yonder is the 
church of the happy valley! (said 
Ezilda.) If I really possess your heart, 
to-morrow we may be united.’—* Have 
I not received your ring? (resumed the 
prince ;) at the royal chapel of Lutetia 
have I not plighted my faith! What is 
wanting to complete our union ?’— 
‘ The nuptial benediction,’ replied the 
princess. ‘And who can pronounce 
it here ?°——* The priest of Fontanias.’ 
—‘ The priest of Fontanias! (repeat- 


ed Agobar in a transport of fury ;) and 
fan you regard as sacred bounds a few 
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mysterious words uttered by a stranger, 
and scarcely heard or understood.— 
Priests! (he continued,) I know them 
and I abhor them. I was the victim 
of wretches who were styled the minis- 
ters of Heaven. No, Clodomir will 
never bend his knee before a priest!” 
— Son of Thierri, (replied the prin- 
cess,) at the foot of the holy altar you 
will not bend before a priest, but before 
your Creator. It is the blessing of 
Heaven and not of man that we shall 
implore. As when surrounded by these 
enchanting scenes of nature, I see only 
Clodomir, so in the Christian temple I 
see only the Almighty.’ Agobar pro- 
mised to meet his mistress on the fol- 
lowing evening in the church of Fon- 
tanias, and Fate seemed at length to be 
propitious to the lovers. 

But, alas ! a moment of happiness is 
too frequently only the forerunner of 
sorrow. The Princess of Cevennes 
retired to rest, surrounded by hopes of 
felicity ; but she awoke amidst the bit- 
terness of grief. At day-break, the 
sound of the trumpet, hitherto unknown 
to the shepherds of Fontanias, echoed 
through the valley. The astonished 
Agobar suddenly started from his couch. 
At the sound of the warlike instrument, 
his martial spirit, which had been for a 
moment extinguished, was rekindled 
with twofold ardour. The door of his 
apartment suddenly opened, and with 
a transport of joy he beheld his brother 
in arms. What a moment for the 
Renegade! Alaor, a secret messenger 
from the Saracen camp, had come to 
summon him to glory and revenge. 
‘ Athim still commands, (said Alaor ;} 
but the Mussulmans and their chiefs 
regard him with horror, and are ready 
to rise against him. They Joudly call 
for Agobar, and as soon as their former 
chief shall appear among them, the 
thunderbolt will break on the head of 
Athim.’—The valley of Fontanias had 
lost its enchantments. Glory and re- 
venge now filled the mind of Agobar. 


He quits the valley for a castle call- 
ed Miltaid, situated between Cevennes 
and Angustura, and occupied by Mo- 
hamud, a powerful chief of the Mussul- 
man army, no less perfidious than 
Athim himself, who has deluded Alaor 


to get Agobar iuto their power. | 
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The prince and his faithful brother 
in arms were already far from Fonta- 
nias, and at sunset the travellers arriv- 
ed within sight of the towers of Miltaid. 
On reaching the draw-bridge, they 
sounded the horn: the gates were 
speedily opened and the bridge was 
lowered behind them. They were 
conducted to the grand gallery of the 
castle; the immense space was filled 
with Mussulman warriors, whose swar- 
thy and ferocious countenances pre- 
sented an appalling spectacle. ‘ It is 
he! It is Agobar !’ exclaimed a voice : 
it was the voice of Mobamud. A fierce 
cry resounding from the extremities of 
the gallery, answered the signal, and 
the satellites of the traitor rushed’ for- 
ward and seized Agobar and his friend. 
‘ At length (said Mohamud, addressing 
the prince,) your career is at an end. 
In this castle, and by my hands the 
world shall be delivered of a monster, 
who has long been the scourge of his 
fellow-creatures.’ 


The captives were conducted from 
the gallery of the castle, and conveyed 
to a subterraneous vault, lighted here 
and there by sepulchral lamps. The 
janissaries withdrew. Agobar threw 
himself on the stone floor of his dun- 
geon. His sufferings were at their 
height; but he was no longer possessed 
by that impious spirit which in his for- 
mer days of adversity had induced him 
to vent imprecations on his fate, and to 
utter blasphemy against his God. 
Alaor was on his knees before him. 
He could no longer withhold his ex- 
pressions of ‘despair: ‘ My brother! 
(said he,) am I -worthy to bear that 
name: I brought you from the Happy 
Valley to plunge you into the abyss of 
perdition, to deliver you.into the hands 
of assassins.’—‘ Do not break my heart 
(said Algobar.) Let us not give this 
new triumph to our enemies. Let us 
meet our fate with fortitude!’ The 
door of the dungeon opened, and a par- 
ty of janissaries armed with javelins, 
entered. ‘ Young Saracen, (said one 
of the agents of Mohamud,) prepare 
for death. The sentence of Athim, 
which was long since pronounced on 
you, is now to be executed before the 
eyes of your chief.’ The janissaries 


bound Agobar hand and foot to the 
wall of the dungeon, and, deprived of 
all power of resistance, he was com- 
pelled to witness the atrocious execu- 
tion of his friend. Alaor was tied to 
the fatal stake: the perfection of his 
form, the beauty of his features, ‘his 
youth, his resignation, nothing could 
soften the hearts of his murderers. 
They drew their javelins, and pierced 
the pure and devoted heart of the 
young soldier. Mohamud and_his 
janissaries retired, and Agobar fell mo- 
tionless before the bleeding corpse of 
the companion of his past glory. A 
week elapsed, and a messenger arrived 
from the camp of Athim with the fol- 
lowing letter. ‘To-morrow a decisive 
battle will be fought. It is my inten- 
tion to convey the Renegade in chains 
to Iberia, and until the period of my 
departure I proposed to leave him at 
Miltaid. But it is possible that the 
warriors of Segorum may make an at- 
tempt to rescue the prisoner; theres 
fore, immediately on the receipt of this 
dispatch, transport Agobar and all the 
Christian captives to the pyramid of 
Fabias. Should victory crown the 
Mussulman banner, we will convey 
them back to Miltaid ; but should for- 
tune betray, they must be put to the 
sword.” 

[Ezilda is recalled by Charles Mar- 
tel on the eve of this great battle, as 
the heroes of Segorum refuse to obey 
any leader but her. Her reinforce- 
ment arrives as the I'rench are retreat- 
ing, and changes the fate of the day. | 
The Saracens retreated in their turn: 
torrents of blood inundated the plain, 
and amidst the deadly conflict Athim 
perished by the hand of Charles Mar- 
tel. But, alas! his death came too 
late. The perfidious African at the 
appearance of Ezilda foresaw his de- 
feat, and dreading the thought of dying 
without being avenged on Agobar, he 
despatched an order to Mohamud for 
his execution. 


[Ezilda is carried by her horse to 
the monument of Fontanias.] She 
hastened to the pyramid. But what 
was the spectacle that presented itself 
to her eyes! Agobar_weltering in his 
blood! Ezilda uttered a shriek of hor- 








ror; but the hero was deaf to her voice, 
his senses were bewildered. ¢ Alaor! 
my brother! I follow you, (he said ;) 
but where is Ezilda—where is the an- 
gel of Fontanias !’—‘ Merciful Hea- 
ven ! save him,’ exclaimed the heroine. 
Agobar started, and, raising his eyes, 
recognised his bride. ‘ But his wounds 
may not be mortal, (resumed the Prin- 
cess, ) let me fly in quest of assistance.’ 
—‘ Stay, (interrupted Agobar;) the 
poignard of Mohamud has thrice pierc- 
ed myheart. Nothing can save me. 
Deprive me not of this last ray of hap- 
piness. Stay, Ezilda, your presence 
banishes the horror of death.’ At this 
moment the rosary which the princess 
wore suspended from her neck became 
unfastened, and her golden crucifix fell 
onthe bosom of Agobar. The hero 
seized it and raised it to his lips. The 
princess triumphed. <A tear of pity 
dropped from the eyes of the Saracen 
chief. He clasped his hands, and in- 
voking the Supreme Judge, ‘ Oh Thou! 
(he said,) whom I have so often offend- 
ed; who seest the repentance that 
overwhelms me; cast an eye of pity 
on me, I implore thy mercy |’? A deep 
sigh escaped from his bosom. Death 
claimed his victim. The noble son of 
Thierri was no more. The princess 
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looked stedfastly on the remains of the 
hero. She shed notears; the most 
perfect resignation was painted on her 
countenance.‘ Adieu! (she  said,) 
Oh most unfortunate of princes! All is 
now dead to Ezilda. Glory, power, 
country, adieu! My destination is ful- 
filled!’ [The tale concludes with her 
seeking refuge in the convent of Amal- 
berge, where she presents herself with 
an urn, is admitted and dies. | 

Her remains were deposited in the 
vault of St, Amalberge. While, ac- 
cording to her promise, the abbess was 
depositing the mysterious urn in the 
tomb, the lid became unfastened. Two 
rings appeared. ‘They were tied to- 
gether, and laid on a piece of black 
cloth, which doubtless covered the re- 
mains of the son of Thierri. The ab- 
bess examined the rings, and to her 
surprize read the names of Clodomir 
and Ezilda. She replaced them, and 
deposited the urn beside the coffin of 
the princess. A simple stone, without 
either name or inscription, covered the 
tomb; and every evening the pious 
Abbess of St. Amalberge bathed the 
silent monument with her tears.* 


* The great interest which this Romance has ex- 
cited in France, is y owing to the circumstance 
of the Renegade’s being a recognized moral portrait 
of Buonaparte. 





THE SPECTRE BOAT, A BALLAD, 


BY T. CAMPBELL. 


Light rued false Ferdinand, to leave a lovely maid forlorn, 

Who broke her heart and died to hide her blushing cheek from scorn. 

One night he dreamt he woo’d her in their wonted bower of love, 

Where the flowers sprang thick around them, and the birds sang sweet above. 


But the scene was swiftly changed into a church-yard’s dismal view, 
And her lips grew black beneath his kiss from love’s delicious hue. 
What more he dreamt, he told to none ; but shuddering, pale, and dumb, 
Look’d out upon the waves, like one that knew his hour was come. 


’*Twas now the dead watch of the night—the helm was lash’d a-lee, 
And the ship rode where Mount tna lights the deep Levantine sea ; 
When beneath its glare a boat came, row’d by a woman in her shroud, 
Who, with eyes that made our blood run cold, stood up and spoke aloud. 


Come, Traitor, down, for whom my ghost still wanders unforgiven ! 
€ome down, false Ferdinand, for whom I broke my peace with Heaven !— 
It was vain to hold the victim, for he plung’d to meet her call, 

Like the bird that shrieks and flutters in the gazing serpent’s thrall. 


You may guess, the boldest mariner shrunk daunted from the sight, 

For the spectre and her winding-shect shone blue with hideous light ; 

Like a fiery wheel the boat spun with the waving of her hand, 

And round they went, and down they went, as the cock crew from the land. 
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WOODEN ARTILLERY. 

Few narratives of sieges are more 
entertaining than that given in the Seir 
Mutakhereen, of a fort which was de- 
fended by the use of wooden artillery, 
and defended effectually in one of Au- 
ringzebe’s campaigns in the Deccan. 
The commandant was nearly unpro- 
vided with cannon, having only one or 
two defective pieces. ‘The town was, 
however, a great mart for timber. The 
governor securing both the timber and 
the carpenters, garnished his ramparts 
with wooden imitations of cannon ; 
and being fully supplied with most 
other requisites when the imperial ar- 
my arrived, put a good face on the busi- 
ness. He did more too, for he kept 
the secret within his own walls; and 
the enemy respecting the number of his 
train, commenced their approaches in 
due form, affording him thus abundance 
of leisure to mature his plan of defence. 
Every piece, as soon as fired, became 
of course unserviceable, but he imme- 
diately replaced it by a new one. The 
balls from the imperial batteries were 
returned with the utmost facility, as, 
however ponderous these were, our 
hero was able to supply pieces of any 
calibre, and send recochet shot, se/on 
les regles, even with more effect than 
hisenemy. The labours of the Car- 
ron Foundry never produced more 
guns in a year, than this man’s ingenui- 
ty did in one siege. ‘The enemy tired 
out, at last, with the obstinate defence 
which he made from his batteries, de- 
termined to carry'the place by escalade 
in open day. Having failed, however, 
in some similar enterprizes, a neigh- 
bouring saint was procured, who was 
to head the attack, and by the sanctity 
of his character, to inspire the soldiers 
with greater zeal in a desperate cause. 
The holy man was raised on a_plat- 
form, and carried in the rear of the for- 
lorn hope. The governor’s good luck 
still adhered to him. <A shot from a 
wooden gun, when the escaladers were 
nearly close to the walls, knocked down 
the saint, on which the party took to 
their heels. A delay ensued; the 
siege was at last raised ; and the com- 
mandant covered with glory. 


ALPINE FARMERS. : 

The farmers of the Upper Alps, 
though by no means wealthy, live like 
lords in their houses; while the hea- 
viest portion of agricultural labour de- 
volves on the wife. Itis no uncom- 
mon thing to seea woman yoked to 
the plough along with an ass, while the 
husband guides it. A farmer of the 
Upper Alps accounts it an act of po- 
liteness, to lend his wife to a neighbour 
who is too much oppressed with work ; 
and the neighbour, in his turn, lends 
his wife for a few days’ work, whenever 
the favour is requested. 

THE SUSPICIOUS HUSBAND. 

It is pretty generally known, that 
George the First entertained a suspi- 
cion of the fidelity of his queen, and 
that he supposed the object of her af- 
fections was Count Koningsmark. So 
strongly did this opinion work on the 
monarch’s mind, that he doomed her 
to be confined for life in a castle of his 
own in Hanover. The reason which 
he gave for his suspicion was, that hav- 
ing occasion to enter her majesty’s clo- 
set very late one night, he found her 
asleep on the sofa, and a man’s hat 
(which he knew to belong to Count 
Koningsmark) lying by her; and as 
he thought the circumstance to amount 
to a full proof of her guilt, he took the 
barbarous resolution of confining her in 
the castle where she died. 

Some time after this, Dr. Hoadly re- 
flecting on the above circumstance, 
worked up the comedy of the “ Suspi- 
cious Husband ;” the principal plot of 
which is the causeless jealousy of Mr. 
Strictland, which the author artfully 
confirms, by introducing Ranger’s hat 
in Mrs. Strictland’s chamber, which 
being found by Mr. Strictland, confirms 
his suspicion, and makes him resolve 
to part with his lady. 

THE DAMASCENES. 

As a parallel to the late horrid Mas- 
sacre of the Greeks at Scios, and intol- 
erant bigotry of the Mussulmans, the 
destruction of the Damascenes in the 
7th century may be instanced. 

In the year 633, the Arabs, encour- 
aged by the conquest of Bosra, four 
days journey from Damascus, laid 








siege to the ancient capital of Syria. 
At some distance from the walls, they 
encamped among the groves and foun- 
tains of that delicious territory; and 
the usual option of the Mahometan 


faith, of tribute or of war, was propos-— 


ed to the resolute citizens, who had 
been lately strengthened by a reinforce- 
ment of five thousand Greeks. 

Many a lance was now shivered in 
the plain of Damascus ; and the per- 
sonal prowess of Caled, the Saracen 
leader, was signalized in the first sally 
of the besieged. ‘The event of some 
general and partial actions reduced the 
Damascenes to a closer defence ; but a 
messenger, whom they dropt from the 
walls, returned with the promise of 
speedy and powerful succour; and 
their tumultuous joy conveyed the in- 
telligence to the camp of the Arabs. 
After some debate, it was resolved to 
raise, or rather to suspend, the siege of 
Damascus, till they had given battle to 
the forces of the emperor. 

Caled defeated the imperial army at 
the battle Aiznadin, with immense loss ; 
and the death of four hundred and sev- 
enty Moslems was compensated by the 
opinion that they had killed fifty thou- 
sand infidels. 


The sad tidings were carried to Da- 
mascus by the speed of grief and terror ; 
and the inhabitants beheld from their 
walls the return of the heroes of Aizna- 
din. ‘The Damascenes defended their 
city with great bravery; but after a 
siege of seventy days, their patience 
and their provisions were exhausted, 
and the bravest of their chiefs submitted 
to the hard dictates of necessity. In 
the occurrences of peace and war, they 
had been taught to dread the fierceness 
of Caled, and to revere the mild virtues 
of Abu Obeidah. At the hour of mid- 
night, one hundred chosen deputies of 
the clergy and people, were introduced 
to the tent of that venerable comman- 
der, who received and dismissed them 
with courtesy. They returned with 
a written agreement, on the faith of a 
companion of Mahomet, that all hos- 
tilities should cease, that the voluntary 
exiles might depart in safety, with as 
much as they could carry away of their 
effects ; and that the tributary subjects 
of the Caliph, should enjoy their land 
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and houses, with the use and possession 
of seven churches. On these terms, the 
most respectable hostages, and the 
gate nearest to his camp, were deliver- 
ed into his hands. ‘The success of the 
treaty relaxed the vigour of the Dama- 
scenes ; and in the same moment, the 
opposite quarter of the city was be- 
trayed and taken by assault. A party 
of a hundred Arabs had opened the 
eastern gate to a more inexorable foe. 
“ No quarter,” cried the rapacious and 
sanguinary Caled, “no quarter to the 
enemies of the Lod.” His trumpets 
sounded, and a torrent of Christian 
blood was poured down the streets of 
Damascus, until the hungry and cruel 
Arabs were arrested by the benevolence 
of Abu Obeidah. ‘UChrowing himself 
between the trembling citizens, and the 
most eager of the barbarians, he abjur- 
ed them, by the holy name of God, to 
respect his promise, to suspend their 
fury, and to wait the determination of 
their chiefs. After a vehement debate 
in the church of St.Mary, it was agreed 
that the sword should be sheathed, that 
the part of Damascus which had sur- 
rendered to Abu QObeidah should be 
immediately entitled to the benefit of 
his capitulation, and that the final de- 
cision should be deferred to the wisdom 
of the Caliph. 

A large majority of the people ac- 
cepted the terms of toleration and trib- 
ute; but the valiant Thomas, a noble 
Greek, and the free-born patriots who 
had fought under his banner, embraced 
the alternative of poverty and exile. In 
the adjacent meadow a numerous en- 
campment was formed, of priests and 
laymen, of soldiers and citizens, of 
women and children ;_ they collected 
with haste and terror their most pre- 
cious moveables ; and abandoned with 
loud Jamentations or silent anguish,their 
native homes, and the pleasant banks 
of the Pharphar. The inflexible soul 
of Caled was not touched by the spec- 
tacle of their distress ; he disputed with 
the Damascenes the property of a ma- 
gazine of corn; endeavoured to exclude 
the garrison from the benefit of the 
treaty ; consented with reluctance,that 
each of the fugitives should arm himself 
with a sword, or a lance, or a bow 5 
and sternly declared, that after a res- 
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pite of three days, they might be pur- 
sued and treated as enemies of the 
Moslems. 

The passion of a Syrian youth, com- 
pleted the ruin of the exiles of Damas- 
cus. A nobleman of the city, of the 
name of Jonas,was betrothed toa weal- 
thy maiden of the name of Eudocia,but 
her parents delayed the consummation 
of his nuptials, and their daughter was 
persuaded to escape with the man she 
had chosen. They corrupted the night- 
ly watchmen of the gate Keisan ; the 
lover, who led the way, was encom- 
passed by a squadron of Arabs ; but his 
exclamation in the Greek tongue, “ the 
bird is taken,” admonished his mistress 
to hasten her return. In the presence 
of Caled and of death, the unfortunate 
Jonas professed his belief in one God 
and his Apostle Mahomet ; and con- 
tinued till the season of his martyrdom 
to discharge the duties of a brave and 
sincere Mussulman. . 

When the city was taken, Jonas flew 
to the monastery where Eudocia had 
taken refuge; but the lover was for- 
gotten; the apostate was scorned ; she 
preferred her religion to ber country ; 
and the justice of Caled, deaf to mercy, 
refused to detain by foree a male or a 
female inhabitant of Damascus. Four 
days was the general confined to the 
city, by the obligations of the treaty, 
and the urgent cares of his new con- 
quest. His appetite for blood and 
rapine would have been extinguished 
by the hopeless computation of time 
and distance ; but he listened to the 
importunities of Jonas, who assured 
him that the fugitives might yet be 
overtaken. At the head of four thou- 
sand horse, in the disguise of Christian 
Arabs, Caled undertook the pursuit. 
They halted only for the moments of 
prayer; and their guide had a perfect 
knowledge of the country. For a long 
way, the footsteps of the Damascenes 
were plain and conspicuous ; they 
vanished on a sudden; but the Sara- 
cens were comforted by the assurance 
that the caravan had turned aside into 
the mountains, and must speedily fall 
into their hands. In traversing the 


ridge of Libanus, they endured intoler- 
able hardships, and the sinking spirits 
of the veteran fanatics, were supported 
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and cheered by the unconquerable ar. 
dour of a lover. From a peasant of 
the country, they were informed, that 
the emperor had sent orders to the 
colony of exiles, to pursue without de- 
lay the road of the sea coast, and of 
Constantinople, apprehensive, perhaps, 
that the soldiers and people of Antioch 
might be discouraged by the sight and 
the story of their sufferings. ‘The Sara- 
cens were conducted through the terri- 
tories of Gabala, and Laodicea, at a 
cautious distance from the walls of 
cities ; the rain was incessant, the night 
was dark, a single mountain separated 
them from the Roman army ; and Ca- 
led, ever anxious for the safety of his 
brethren, whispered an ominous dream 
in the ear of hiscompanion. With the 
dawn of day, the prospect aguin clear- 
ed, and they saw before them, in a 
pleasant valley, the tents of Damascus. 
After a short interval of repose and 
prayer, Caled divided his cavalry into 
four squadrons, committing the first to 
his faithful Derar, and reserving the 
last for himself. ‘They successively 
rushed on the promiscuous multitude, 
insufficiently provided with arms, and 
already vanquished with sorrow and 
fatigue. Except a captive who was 
pardoned and dismissed, the Arabs en- 
joyed the satisfaction of believing, that 
not a Christian of either sex escaped 
the edge of their scymitars. The gold 
and silver of Damascus were scattered 
over the camp, and a royal wardrobe 
of three hundred load of silk, might 
clothe an army of naked barbarians. 
In the tumult of the battle, Jonas 
sought and found the object of his pur- 
suit; but her resentment was inflamed 
by the last act of his perfidy ; and as 
Eudocia struggled in his hateful arms, 
she struck a dagger to her heart. 
MEKCANTILE ADVENTURE. 

Mr. Richard Atkinson was one of 
the many instances of good sense and 
persevering industry, well directed in a 
commercial country like England.— 
When he first came from the North, he 
was a mere adventurer, without either 
fortune, or even friends that could serve 
him, and with no other acquisitions of 
education, but common penmanship 
and arithmetic. Thus circumstanced 
he came to London, and passing 








through different counting-houses as a 
clerk, he at length commenced specula- 
tions, which soon produced that pro- 
digious wealth of which he died pos- 
sessed. 

Although this was the gentleman 
whom Lord North, in allusion to a con- 
tract for rum which he had with the 
Government, called a rogue in spirit, 
yet he was generous and even magnifi- 
cent in his bounty. He once, in the 
gayety of conversation, offered to Lady 
A. Lindsay, to employ a thousand 
pounds of her fortune with his own 
capital in trade, and to give her the 
due portion of profits. ‘The offer was 
of course accepted ; and in three years, 
her ladyship received her original thou- 
sand pounds, with the splendid addi- 
tion of nine thousand more. 

OLD PRACTICES, 

In some parts of Scotland, in former 
times the ploughs used to be drawn by 
four horses abreast, and required the 
attendance of three men. ‘The busi- 
ness of one man was to drive. For 
that purpose he placed himself between 
the middle horses, with his face to- 
wards the plough to guide it straight, 
and in this position he stepped back- 
wards with the reins in his hand. 
Another walked behind the horses with 
a cleeked staff, which he fastened in 
the front of the beam, and by means of 
it regulated the depth of the furrow, by 
by raising or lowering the plough, as 
occasion required. ‘The ploughman 
followed with a hold of the stilts ; and 
in this formidable and ludicrous man- 
ner they repeated their attacks on the 
soil. 

In harvest, a basket machine was 
placed on horseback for carrying home 
the grain ; and persons were employed 
on each side with forks to keep it in a 
proper poise. It is said that this prac- 
tice is yet to be met with in Galloway. 

Many practices subsisting even at 
this day in Ireland are still more ridicu- 
lous. Mr. Arthur Young tells us, that 
in Donegal he has actually seen horses 
ploughing by the tail ! 





A Scottish newspaper states that a Dr. 
John Nicol, of Forres, and a Mr. Black, had 
travelled across the Cordilleras (by Mendo- 
ga) to St. Iago de Chilli. A lady who joia- 
ed their party perished through cold and 
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fatigue ; and thé natives, about nine in 
number, lost their sight from the intense re- 
flection of the sun’s rays by the snow. 
Our countrymen were preserved by baying 
green veils, and performed the parts of 
good Samaritans in leading their unfortu- 
nate companivns to a place of safety, thro’ 
many dangers and the severest privations. 


Strawberries a Cure for the Gout. 

The celebrated Linneus, when he was 
forty-three years of age, was subject to 
such violent attacks of the gout, that they 
deprived him of sleep and appetite. Dur- 
ing the fit, he happened once to eat some 
strawberries, after which he had a refresh- 
ing sleep. The next day he eat, at intervals, 
a large quantity, and on the second day af- 
ter was quite recovered, and able to quit 
his bed. In the summer of the following 
year he again dispelled attacks of the dis~ 
ease by taking ripe strawberries. The 
third year the attacks were renewed, but 
in a slighter degree than in the preceding 
years. After this, Linneus never negiect- 
ed to eat strawberries every summer ; his 
blood seemed to be purified by this means ; 
his countenance was more cheerful, his 
colour fresher, and he was ever after free 
from the gout, though he lived to the age 
of seventy years. 


Athens.—A letter from the Lazaretto of 
Toulon states that Atimiral Halgan has ar- 
rived in that port from Athens, where M. 
Fauvel, the French consul, still resided. 
The destruction of the Parthenon was 
hourly expected from the Greek bombard- 
ment; and the Admiral had brought with 
him some fragments of the famous Lantern 
of Demosthenes, saved from the flames 
which had already consumed many precious 
objects. 


Laura’s Portrail—tItalian papers say that 
the original Portrait of Petrarch’s Laura 
has been found. It is well known that she 
was painted by Simone Memmi; but the 
engraving, published by Raphael Morghen, 
is after an ideal portrait, or perhaps the 
portrait of another Laura, who lived about 
1300. The recovered portrait is in the ¢ol- 
lection of M. Arrighi at Florence (Piazza 
SS Trinita, palazzi Buondelmonti,) and has 
been declared by Ceunt Cieognara to be 
authentic, after a comparison with ‘the 
original miniature in the celebrated MS. of 
Petrarch, preserved in the Laurentian Li- 
brary at Florence. The possessor has pub- 
lished an engraving of it. 


The Fine Arts —Canova's group of Mars 
and Venus,executed fer the King of England, 
which the artist has just completed, has 
been exhibited for these few days past. 
The work was already known by the model, 
and a drawing after it had been engraved ; 
but now we are made sensible of the im- 
mense difference between the first sketch 
and the mdst delicately and carefully exe- 
cuted marble. It seems as if the artist had 
chosen this group at once to shew his skill 
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in the severe and in the agreeable style ; 
uniting both figures by an expressive and 
decent entwining of the arms, he has shewn 
what he can perform in both. The figure 
of Mars possesses so much nobleness and 
purity of form, that it may serve as a model 
of this class, which is the mean between 
the Apollo and the Hercules : the light and 
elegant limbs are finely proportioned, and 
yet muscular energy is so well expressed, 
that we readily acknowledge in them the 
Motion and strength of the God of War. 
The accurate leaning on the left thigh, and 
the happily expressed motion and wavy 
contours of the hips, which add so much 
grace to personal majesty, are particularly 
worthy of notice. The extremities are in 
every respect admirable; and the head, 
gently inclined towards the goddess, indi- 
cates, in the calm features of the face, the 
power of beauty even over gods. It would 
have been vulgar and mean to think of ex- 
pressing martial ardour on the brow of the 
God of War, who is engaged in soft converse 
with Venus. The character of each figure 
is sufficiently developed im the form and ad- 
mirable proportions. On whatever side the 
group is surveyed, the two fgures display 
the happiest combinations and contrasts, so 
that those rigorous demands of art are also 
fully satisfied. Ifthe beauty of the propor- 
tions, the nobleness of the expression, and 
the excellence of the composition, make 
this group one of the most distinguished 
works of the artist, and one of the grandest 
productions of modern art; it is likewise a 
model of the finest taste, from the wonder- 
ful perfection of the execution. We ob- 
serve especially such novelty in the choice 
of their forms, that they afford a fresh 
proof that the artist has not exhausted the 
copious source of his ideas in the great 
number of his former works. The hand- 
ling of the chisel has becn so judiciously 
varied, that it might be said the marble had 
acquired different degrees of hardness and 
softness by the different treatment of its 
surface. The tenderness (morbidezza) of 
the fleshy parts is mest beautifully contrast- 
ed with the polished steel of the helmet and 
shield, and with the lightness of the drape- 
ries, which are so gracefully thrown, that 
they conceal what the art has surrendered 
to the claims of decorum, and also the so- 
lidity of the material. Lastly, the hair is 
managed with a freedom of the chisel which 
we should be inclined to ascribe only to a 
youthful hand. 

The King of France has given 150,000 
franks for the Zodiack of Denderah. The 
civil list is charged with one half of the 


price. 
A HEAVY Loss. 

P , a picture-dealer, met S 
in the street one day, and the following 
conversation ensued :—S. You look deplor- 
ably sad, what is the matter with you ?>— 
P. Oh, I am the unluckiest dog alive ; Lam 
almost ruined; Ihave lost fifty pounds 
this morning.—S. How, how man, I never 
knew you-had so much to lose ?>—P. Oh, it 
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is always my luck, always unfortunate—a 
heavy loss, a dead loss.—S. (sympathetic- 
ally) But how happened it >—P. Why, last 
week | bought a volume of plates at a sale 
for forty shillings ; and as they were in the 
way of LordG ’s collection, I offered 
them to him. He appointed to call this 
morning—I went—his Lordship was enga- 
ged, and! sat down in the anti-room. I 
had resolved to put a good five pounds pro- 
fit on, and began looking over the prints, 
that I might see where to insist on their val- 
ue. Itstruck me that they looked better 
than before, and I determined to ask ten 
pounds forthem! Well, Sir, I waited and 
waited till almost tired ; and I said to my- 
self, By G—, I wont waste my time so long 
for nothing, for any Lord in Christendom, 
—l'll ask fifteen pounds!! Another half 
hour passed, and I got so mad, that [ 
swore to myself I'd ask thirty, and [I 
had made up my mind to tis when I was 
called in. His Lordship was in a desperate 
good humour, and behaved so kindly, that 
when he inquired the price, I plumped it at 
once fifty pounds! ! !—-S. And so by your 
greed you lost your purchaser ?—P. No, 
d—n it; he gave me a cheque for the mon- 
ey in a moment without haggling—I might 
just as easily have got a hundred—but Iam 
always unlucky ! !—.4 true tale. 
MANDRAKE. 

In the vicinity of Uschakan are found 
two remarkable roots. With one, called 
toron, is made a red colour, which is used 
in Russia, and the Russian name of which 
is morena ; the other, loschlak or manrakor 
(mandrake ) bears an exact resemblance to 
the human figure, and is used by us medici- 
nally. H grows pretty large. A dog is usual- 
ly employed to extract it from the ground ; 
for which purpose the earth is first dug from 
about it, and a dog being fastened to it by 
a string, is made to pull till the whole of the 
root is extracted. ‘The reason of this is, 
according to the current report, that if a 
man were to pull up this root he would in- 
fallibly die, either on the spot or in a very 
short time ; and it is also said, that when it 
is drawn out, the moan of a human voice is 
always heard. 

CHARACTER OF THE KARPIANS (ARABS.) 

They are such consummate thieves and 
rogues, that, according to an ancient tradi- 
tion still current among them, they once 
tricked the devilhimself. The story is as 
follows :—The devil had acquired a right 
to their fields, on which they agreed with 
him, that when their crops were ripe, they 
should retain the upper part and the devil 
should have the lower: they sowed all their 
lands with wheat, and the devil of course 
had nething but the straw for his share. 
Next year the old gentleman, fully deter- 
mined not to be again so bamboozled, stipu- 
lated that the upper part should belong to 
him and the lower to the Karpians: but 
then they sowed all their grounds with 
beet, turnips, and other esculent roots, and 
so the devil got nothing but the green taps 
for his portion. 














Meteoric Fron —Dr. William Zimmerman, 
Professor of Chemistry, in the University of 
Giessen, has discovered that all the aqueous 
atmospherical precipitates and deposits, 
(dew, snow, rain, and hail,) during that pe- 
riod, contained meteoric iron, which was 
usually combined, in the same manner as 
in meteoric stones, with nickel. Almost all 
the rains contained common salt, and a 
new organic substance composed of hydro- 
gen, oxygen, and carbon, which the discev- 
erer has called Pyrine. In the same man- 
ner the rain water was found, on several 
occasions, indubitably to contain various 
kinds of earths. The rains in February 
and March particularly abounded in these 
ingredients, which are found also_in the 
meteoric stones. From contemporary ob- 
servations made on various eminences, 
Diensberg, the Castle of Gleiberg, a tower 
of the barracks at Giessen, &c. various 
other results were obtained, several of which 
are in favour of the opinion, that the stony 
meteoric masses are of telluric and not of 
cosmic origin. 

Croup.—Dr. Reddelin, of Wismar, has 
communicated to the Royal Society of Got- 
tingen, through Professor Blumenbach, the 
following successful treatment of Croup, 
after the usual remedies had been tried 
without effect :—The patient was a female, 
aged 19, who, on the third day after being 
seized with the croup, was unable to swal- 
low, had begun to rattle in the throat, and 
seemed approaching rapidly her dissolution. 
Dr. Reddelin insinuated, by means of a 
quill, a mixture of Spanish snuff and ma- 
rocco into her nostrils; and after repeating 
this mixture a second time, it excited sneez- 
ing and vomiting: this occasioned the dis- 
charge of two long membranous cylinders 
from the trachea (windpipe,) upon which 
the rattling immediately ceased, and the 
patient was rescued from instantaneous 
suffocation. One of the tubes, when slit 
open, measured nineF rench lines in breadth; 
they were quite white, and bore a strong ex- 
tension without injury to their fibrous tex- 
ture. F 

On Liquid Manure—I\n the Bath Agri- 
cultural Papers, vol. i. page 172, is related 
an interesting experiment on the subject of 
liquid manure, which is certainly too much 
neglected in this country. A Norfolk gen- 
tleman, who rather by compulsion used 
some putrid water in his garden, found it 
so beneficial that he tried some experiments 
with it compared with clean water, in a 
meadow ; the result determined him to mn- 
crease his supply of putrid water, which he 
did by enlarging the reservoir, and conduct- 
ing into it hollow drains from his stables, 
ox-stalls, kitchen, &c.; besides which he or- 
dered vegetable refuse from the garden to 
be thrown into it, and emptied the privy 
into it once a year. From all these re- 
sources he obtained a large quantity, which 
Was used with a water-cart, having a trough 
behind as for watering roads; and this 

mode of manuring was found greatly prefer- 

able to the commonr, one fer hay and pasture 
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fand ; here was but little cost besides the. 


carting ; little labour in filling, (a pump be- 
ing used,) no spreading or beating, nor any 
incumbrance upon the soil. Twenty carts 
of this water on an acre, beginning in May, 
were found of signal service to the hay 
crop; and equally beneficial to the after- 
math in a dry season. 

Weaver's Reeds.—A gentleman of Man- 
chester has taken out a patent for a very 
ingenious machine for making weavers’ 
reeds, of either steel or brass. It puts in 
and finishes no less than 160 dents per 
minute, and the workmanship is greatly 
superior to any thing of the kind done by 
hand, particularly in fine reeds, for every 
part is mathematically true ; added to which 
there is a covsiderable reduction of price. 
The patentee is now erecting a large manu- 
factory. His invention is highly approved 
of, especially by the silk-weavers. 

Spinning and Weaving —“In the year 
1745, Mary Powlis, of East Dereham, in 
Norfolk, spun a pound of wool into a thread 
of 84,400 yards in length, wanting only 80 
yards of 48 English miles ; a circumstance 
which was considered so great a curiosity 
at the time, as to obtain for itself a situation 
upon the records of the Royal Society. 
Since that period, Miss Ives, of Norwich, 
spun a pound of wool (combed) into a 
thread of 168,000 yards ; which wonderful 
success in the art of spinning wool, induced 
her to try her exquisite talent upon cotton, 
when, out of a pound of that material, she 
produced a thread that measured the aston- 
ishing length of 203,000 yards, equal to 
115 1-4 English miles and 160 yards. The 
last-mentioned thread, woven into cloth, 
would (allowing 200 inches of it in warp 
and weft to a square inch of the manufac- 
tured article,) give the fair artisan 28 3-4 
yards, nearly, of yard-wide cloth, out of her 
pound of cotton !—25 1-4 lbs. of cotton, 
spun in that manner, would reach round 
the Equator.” 


Netw Git orks. 


Miss Anna Maria Porter has a new novel 
in a state of considerable forwardness, en- 
titled, “‘ Rocue Biane ; or the Hunter of 
the Pyrennees.” 

NEW NOVELS, &c. 

Scenes in England, for the Amusement 
aod Instruction of little Tarry-at-Home 
Travellers. 

Tales of a Tourist, containing the Outlaw 
and Fashionable Connexions. 

The Woman of Genius. By the Author 
of the ‘ Bachelor and Married Man.’ 2 vis. 

The Nunn of Arouca, a tale. 

Arthur Monteith, a Moral Tale. By Mrs. 
Blackford. 

Julia Severa; or the Year Four Hundred 
and Ninety-two. Fromthe French of M, 
Sismondi. 2 vols. 

Dangerous Errors ; a tale. 

Edmeston’s Sacred Lyrics. vol. 3. 

Legends of Scotland, First Series ; con 
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taining Fair Helen of Kirkonnel, and Ros- 
lin Castle. By Roland M’Chronicle. 2 vis. 

The Curfew; or the Grave of the last 
Saxon By the Rev. William Lisle Bowles, 
Author of the “ Missionary,” &c. 

Tales of the Manor, by Mrs. Hortanp, 
fully support the character already acquired 
by this lady, for real powers of fancy, sim- 
plicity, and truth. There is a pleasing and 
undeviating moral principle that actuates 
every thing she writes, extremely applicable 
to all the varieties, and the several profes- 
sions of life. Out of the simplest materials, 
and characters of ordinary and every-day 
occurrence, very interesting and pathetic 
narratives areintroduced. From her earli- 
est stories, the touching description of the 
* Son of a Genius,” up to the “ Tales of the 
Priory,” and the more complete and volum- 
inous work before us, the same qualities of 
natural pathos, and correct taste and feel- 


Original Poetry. 





ing, are every where visible. In the “ Di- 
vided Lovers,” and the “ Partial Mother,” 
the peculiar beauties, as well as the defects, 
of her style of writing, are perhaps best 
shewn. The latter consist in too great a 
degree of minuteness and study of detail, 
by which she sometimes attempts to render 
common place incidents and characters of 
more interest and importance than her sub- 
ject will well admit. In some of her stories, 
she appears to approach nearer the genius 
of Mrs. Inchbald, and one or two of the 
earliest of Mrs. Opie’s works, than any liv- 
ing novelist we know. We think there is 
less sentiment, and more good sense and 
cleverness, than in some of the works of 
these latter ladies, without, however, dis- 
playing the powers of a Mrs. Brunton, or 
Hannah More, or the knowledge of charac- 
ter possessed by Mrs. Opie or Miss Edge- 
worth. 


Oviginval Poetry. 


SONG.* 


Why ask me the cause of my sorrow, 
To thee I its source need not tell ; 

Thou know’st at the dawn of to-morrow, 
I bid to this valley farewell. 


Yet I never can utter adieu, 

To speak it would torture my heart ; 
Por though I the moment shall rue, 

I fear thou art glad I depart. 


Yet sure—thou wilt miss the devotion, 
With which I adore at thy shrine ; 
. The blushes, the sighs, the emotions, 
Which tell thee how much I am thine— 


The looks which long dwell on each charm, 
Still following wherever thou art ; 

And the zeal to protect thee from harm ! 
Then wherefore be glad to depart ? 


Should he be repaid with deriding, 
Who only in life can now see 

The dwelling, where thou art mean, 
The door that admits him to thee : 


But wilt thou no pity bestow ? 
Yes—tears in those speaking eyes start ! 
Thou own’st thou art sorry I go ; 
Then now I can bear to depart. 
AmeEtia OPIE. 





SONG. 


1. 
And are those hours for ever gone, 
So dear to memory, love, and thee ; 
When thou could’st live for me alone, 
And I was all the world to thee ? 
Then swiftly flew each circling hour, 
And winter seem’d like summer bright ; 
For though the seasons’ clouds might lower, 
I gaz’d on thee, and all was light— 
But now thy falsehood bids us sever, 
And we must part—nay, part for ever, 


® Set'to an Ixish air by Westley Doyle, Esq. 


0” 


’ But know the hour may come, ingrate, 


When thou shalt mourn that thus we part ! 
Forhe who now controuls thy fate, 
May leave thee to a breakiug heart ; 
Then I shall seem a friendly lamp, 
That did thy wandering footsteps guide ; 
But he a dark and treacherous swamp, 
That led thee to destruction’s tide : 
And thou wilt mourn, 'twas ours to sever, 
And part, deluded girl, for ever ! 

3 


Vet, such is true affection’s zeal, 

That should this fatal time arrive, 

Aud I the pangs which now I feel 

With languid, joyless heart survive ; 

Then while forsaken, sorrow-worn, 

Thou feel’st the pangs ‘tis thine to give, 

Oh! seek me where I rove forlorn, 

And [ll to soothe and cheer thee, live : 

Thy friend I'll be—thy lover never, 

But when we meet, we meet for ever ! 
Ame ia Opie. 





SONNET ON A ROASTED PIG, 


Taov wert this morning as a lily fair, 
When I peep’d at thee thro’ the pantry’s 
key-hole, 
But basting, and the fire’s excessive glare, 
Have made thee quite a quadrupedian 
Creole. 
Still art thou lovely,—and an epicure 
Would now prefer that eyeless face of thine 
To woman's, tho’ array’d in smiles divine :— 
Would deem thy od’rous fragrance much 
more pure ; 
Than beauty’s sweetest breathings :—wo 
recal 
The many tempting charms with which 
thou'’rt ‘drest ; 
Thy well turn’d neck, plump form and jut- 
ting breast, 
And fondly see that grease was in them all. 





